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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

It is our intention occasionally to issue gratis with the 
Srectator Special Literary Supplements, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. The Sixth of 
these Supplements will be issued with the Spectator af 
neat Saturday, June 7th; and Advertisements for it should 
reach the Publishing Office not later than noon on the Wednes- 
day preceding that date. . Literary Supplements will also be 
issued with the numbers af the Srectator for October 4th, 
November 1st, and December 6th. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. — 


——@——_. 

R. BOURKE, the Baron de Worms, and others, raised a 
discussion on Tuesday which drew an important statement 

from Mr. Gladstone, the pith of which is this :—The Conference 
on Egyptian affairs will be strictly limited to finance. Communi- 
cations are, however, passing between England and France; 
and should they result in an agreement, it will be submitted for 
approval to the other Great Powers, though “ not in Conference.” 
This agreement will be placed before Parliament in good time; 
and Mr. Gladstone “engaged” himself most definitely that the 
prerogatives of Parliament, among which we reckon the ratifi- 
cation of any agreement involving possible expenditure, should 
be fully respected. It is loudly asserted, and apparently believed, 
that the object of these negotiations is to create a Multiple 
Control of Egypt, which, in a political sense, is nonsense. A 
Multiple Control would be a Dual Control, already rejected by 
Mr. Gladstone as much as by the people. There may, however, 
bea multiple guardianship of the Bondholders in return for 
large concessions; and from the severe fall in the markets we 
suspect this is the case. A renewal of the pledge to quit Egypt 
conditionally is also not improbable, and is, as we have argued 
elsewhere, most unwise; but it is to be frankly submitted to 
Parliament and the country before ratification. What else can 
a Premier do who honestly thinks that Egypt would be a burden 
only to be undertaken on the direct tiat of the people after full 
deliberation ? We also want Egypt; but we do not want to take 
it behind the electors’ backs, or while they are ignorant of the 
weight of the burden to be borne. Let the “weary Titan” know 
it to a pound before he is asked to stoop his shoulders once more. 





; A rumour has reached London, unauthenticated, but believed 
in Paris, that the French Government has rejected the British 
financial proposals. If so, Lord Granville’s hands will be 
untied. 


No news of importance has arrived this week from Egypt, 
but our readers will remark a certain change of tone in 
telegrams and letters. It is now declared that the Mudir of 
Dongola has conquered his rebels, that Berber has not fallen, 
and that General Gordon is quite safe, even if the Mahdi enters 
Khartoum. Rumours are also started that another Mahdi has 








arisen, and that Mahommed Ahmed is powerless in El Obeid. 
Zebehr also is represented as exerting himself to save General 
Gordon, even sending his sons as messengers to him. All this 
means, we take it, two things,—that the leading bondholders 
are a little afraid that the expedition may cost some Egyptian 
money, to avert which calamity they would betray General 
Gordon to the torture; and that the higher Egyptian Pashas 
are growing disinclined to an expedition which might 
take the Soudan out of their own and the Mahdi’s hands. 
The Nile is rising, too, and General Gordon may assert 
himself; and altogether the new cue is to represent affairs as 
so much improving that perhaps the Expedition is not re- 
quired. There is a manufactory of lies in Egypt somewhere 
doing a most successful business, and we should like to 
know who manages it. Does he look to the Paris Ring, or to 
Nubar, or to Zebehr, for his reward ? 


M. de Lesseps has won. Wise in his generation, he saw that 
if his company continued to overcharge British trade and keep 
out British Directors, it would ultimately lose control of the Suez 
Canal. He arrived, therefore, at an understanding with British 
shipowners in favour of a reduction of dues and an increase in 
the number of English Directors. A section of his shareholders 
called this treachery, thundered about patriotism, and de- 
manded inquiry, till it was imagined that M. de Lesseps had lost 
his dictatorship. French investors, however, are prudent men; 
the Canal shareholders know that he has secured them pre- 
posterous profits, and quiet people came up from far and near 
to support his views. Three test votes were taken at the 
annual meeting on Thursday, one on the Report, i.e., general con- 
fidence, one on the dividend he proposed (which is less than could 
be given), and one on the appointment of the English Directors. 
On the first M. de Lesseps triumphed by 3,019 to 112 ; on the 
second by 3,146 to 8; and on the third by 2,608 to 556. As 
usual nowadays, the noise made had been out of all proportion 
to those who made it, and the newspapers had had no effect at 
all. The masses, trusting their leader, overlooked details, and 
voted solidly for him. 


The Secretary for Ireland on Tuesday, in a speech of singular 
clearness, described the plan of the Government for facilitating 
the sale of land to the peasantry. He described land in Ireland as 
almost unsaleable, the “ block” being as great as it was when Sir 
Robert Peel passed the Encumbered Estates Act. At the same 
time the purchase clauses of the Act of 1881 had not attracted 
the farmers. Two changes, therefore, were proposed. To 
peasants who could and would pay one-fourth down, the State 
would lend the other three-fourths, and would so reduce the in- 
terest that the buyer, by paying his present rent, or a little less, 
would cover that interest and the rates which, as owner, would 
fall on him, and the instalment necessary to extinguish the debt 
in forty years. Steady payment of present rent, in fact, for 
forty years will buy the freehold. The second offer is to the 
tenant who cannot or will not pay the one-fourth down. 
He may become the freeholder in thirty-three years by paying 
steadily five per cent. upon the sum arranged with his landlord, 
which it is throughout assumed will be twenty years’ purchase, 
this sum being advanced by the State. In his case, however, 
he must satify a Local Board, composed of sixteen delegates 
from the Grand Jury and the Board of Guardians; and if he 
defaults they must make the money good out of the local cess. 
The buyer in both cases will have a perfect title granted him, 
without expense or trouble, Mr. Trevelyan having carefully met 
in his Bill every legal difficulty. The money lent in any one 
year under the Act is limited to £5,000,000, and the total 
amount to £20,000,000; but we need not say that if the Act 
worked, this limit could be extended. 


We have given our opinion of the proposal elsewhere. It is 
entirely favourable to the principle and to most details; but the 
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intervention of the Local Board might prove both cumbrous and 
ineffectual. Local Boards in Ireland are full of class bitterness, 
and often most unwilling to protect the Treasury at the cost of 
an unpopularity which involves the risk of rifle shots. Mr. 
Parnell in his few remarks showed that he thought this the un- 
popular part of the Bill; and it may be questioned whether it 
will be of much use. It must be remembered, moreover, that 
the State only needs a guarantee for ten years. After that, so 
much will have been paid that the risk of forfeiture of the 
partial freehold will be a sufficient deterrent from wilful default. 
The partially released land will be like an insurance long paid 
up, and as saleable as that is. Experience, Mr. Trevelyan said, 
showed that the Irish peasantry, once clear that the freehold 
was procurable, were punctual in paying instalments. Of 
course, as against Parliamentary remissions or extensions of the 
term, there can be no security except the good-sense of Parlia- 
ment itself. 

Yesterday week, on the resumption of the Franchise Debate, 
a great deal of Conservative pressure was put—in vain—on 
Colonel Stanley to induce him to postpone the amendment which 
would defer the operation of the Franchise Bill till after the pass- 
ing of a Bill for the Redistribution of Seats, till that of Mr. Albert 
Grey, which defers the operation of the Franchise Bill up to a 
fixed date—January Ist, 1887,—had been disposed of,—Mr. 
Gladstone, baving previously consented to omit the words 
“after the passing of this Act,” in order to leave the whole 
question of date over for separate discussion. Colonel Stanley, 
however, though vehemently pressed by Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Mr. Staveley Hill, Sir W. Barttelot, and even Mr. 
Goschen, to withdraw his amendment till after the discussion of 
Mr. Albert Grey’s, persisted in pressing it, on the ground that 
if a dissolution took place between the two changes,—the fran- 
chise change and the redistribution of seats,—the county con- 
stituencies would be unnaturally swollen and perfectly anomalous. 
Mid-Cheshire would spring up suddenly from a constituency of 
10,000 to a constituency of 23,000; West Cheshire, from a con- 
stituency of 13,000 to a constituency of 27,000; North Lanca- 
shire, from 18,000 to 42,000 ; North-East Lancashire from 13,000 
to 42,000; South-East Lancashire, from 28,000 to 90,000 ; South- 
West Lancashire, from 28,000 to 73,000. 

Mr. Gladstone pointed out that it was absolutely impossible to 
agree to Colonel Stanley’s amendment; since, if passed, it would 
enable the House of Lords, by the simple device of throwing out 
the Redistribution Bill, to defeat as long as they pleased the actual 
operation of the Franchise Bill. Mr. Forster thought it quite 
impossible to refuse to millions whose right to vote would have 
been acknowledged by Parliament, their use of that right in 
regard to the question of all others on which they would be 
most interested,—the return of a Varliament to carry a Redis- 
tribution Bill; and Lord Randolph Churchill, in a very curious 
speech, showing that he changes his opinions on the most moment- 
ous questions for the most trivial reasons, said that Mr. Arthur 
Balfour had converted him to the wisdom of extending the fran- 
chise to the counties bya single speech made a few months ago in 
Scotland. He, too, urged Colonel Stanley not to press his motion 
to a division, and Mr. Raikes spoke in the same sense; but Colonel 
Stanley was supported by Sir Stafford Northcote, and his motion 
was eventually rejected by 276 votes against 182 (majority, 94). 
Mr. S. Leighton’s absurd proposal to insist that a voter should 
not be put on the register unless he can write the name of the 
man for whom he wishes to vote,—a name which, at the time 
of the formation of the register, the elector does not know, 
—-was then withdrawn after a very short discussion. 


On Monday much more progress was made. Dr. Cameron 
moved an amendment on Clause 2, the effect of which would be 
to do away with the present system of voting in three-cornered 
constituencies like Glasgow ; but Mr. Gladstone, having pointed 
out that the so-called minority clause would require to be care- 
fully dealt with in the Redistribution Bill, and that this was not 
the right occasion for discussing a principle which must be 
either greatly extended or abolished altogether, Dr. Cameron 
withdrew the amendment; and one by Sir W. Barttelot re- 
quiring personal payment of the rates by every registered 
elector was negatived without a division. Clause 2 was then 
agreed to, after an attempt by Sir E. Watkin to insist that 
every house which confers a qualification shall consist of at 
least two rooms, had been proposed and withdrawn. Clause 3, 
conferring what is called the “service franchise,” was passed 








without a division; and then an amendment by Mr. McLaren to. 
Clause 4, which would have forced an elector at present entitled 
to vote for more than one county or for a county and borough 
to choose amongst them for which he shall vote, so that one 
man would possess only one vote, was negatived by 235 votes 
to 43, after which progress was reported. 


We regret to notice the death of Sir Bartle Frere. We do not, 
it is true, believe in his statesmanship, his great powers being 
impaired by immoderateness, by optimism, and by inability to 
understand that an official should obey and not thwart hig 
chiefs, His administration of Scinde was marked by bad 
finance; as Governor of Bombay he was completely carried 
away by the mania consequent on the price of cotton; and in 
South Africa he insisted on his right to create a black empire 
up to the Zambesi. He was, however, unlike most Indian 
civilians, a man of large views and definite opinions, who could 
get out of his groove, and who sincerely wished the benefit of 
all mankind, Like all Freres, he was a scholar, a penman, and 
aman of fascinating manner, and had his lot lain in Europe 
he would probably have risen high in Parliament. Considering 
that Anglo-Indiaus are the only men who fail in Parliament, 
Joseph Hume being the solitary exception, this is high praise, 


The latest news from the Cape is grave, but not, that we see, 
alarming. ‘The Boer immigrants into Zululand, with the con- 
sent of the Government of Pretoria, have declared Cetewayo’s 
son, Dinizula, King of all Zululand outside the Reserve. He 
will be supported by Usibepu and Oham, and, it is believed, by 
the general body of Zulus; but his policy will be peace. He 
has made certain agreements with Pretoria, and will be, in 
certain respects, a vassal of the Government of the Transvaal, 
which, it must be remembered, is eager to reach the sea 
through his territory. We do not see that the arrangement 
is objectionable. If the Transvaal Republic is to exist at all, 
the most convenient place for it is directly across our border, 
right between our territories and the vast crowds of blacks 
always pressing down from the North. It is better the Boers 
should peaceably control the Zulus than that constant war 
should reproduce the old situation,—the Dutch crying to England 
for help, and then refusing to pay the price. 


It is announced demi-officially that the treaty between Great 
Britain and Portugal for the government of the basin of the 
Congo, from its mouth up to Stanley Pool, has been given up. 
Nobody liked it, not even the Portuguese, who got five or six 
times what they are entitled to, but who managed to believe 
the treaty an infraction of their dignity. Germany and France 
both objected, and our own Manchester merchants were the 
most annoyed of all. The Congo can wait very well; but we 
should like to know who originally devised the treaty. 
Foreign Offices should succeed; and this result, though im- 
material, is a failure. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach delivered one of his bitter dia- 
tribes against the Government at the Philharmonic Hall at 
Tewkesbury, on Wednesday. He said that Mr. Gladstone was 
a statesman who only required to be properly tackled in order 
to be made to give way. Now this, if it be so, speaks very ill for 
the Conservative party, for Mr. Gladstone has been not only 
properly, but very improperly, “tackled” by them on scores of 
separate occasions this Session, and the only case of giving 
way which Sir M. Hicks-Beach could produce was in relation 
to the more stringent powers imposed on and accepted by 
Government in relation to the Cattle Importation Act, 
commonly known as the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Amendment Act. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach called upon the 
House of Lords to reject the Franchise Bill, though ad- 
mitting that the constituencies decided in 1880 on extending 
the franchise to the agricultural labourers; and, after that, of 
course, he went down into Egypt, repeated a good deal of what 
he said in proposing the vote of censure, and ended by calling 
upon his hearers to help in bringing to account “the worst 
Government that ever disgraced Great Britain.” Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach used to aim at combining strength with modera- 
tion. He now seems to aim at combining temper with ex- 
aggeration, and suceceds better, perhaps, than he did when he 
aimed higher. 

On the same day Sir Stafford Northcote spoke in Marylebone 


at a meeting held under the presidency of Lord John Manners, 
—both Lord John Manners and Sir Stafford Northcote keeping 
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within the limits of moderate party feeling far more success- 
fully than Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. Sir Stafford Northcote 
harped on the advance in the gross expenditure as if a great 
part of that advance were not absolutely independent of all 
party policy. Further—unintentionally, of course—he mis- 
represented Mr. Gladstone as having proposed to diminish the 
relative weight of the metropolis and to increase the relative 
weight of the distant portions of the United Kingdom, in the 
House of Commons,—the truth being that Mr. Gladstone pro- 
posed just the contrary, to increase the representative weight of 
the metropolis in the House of Commons far more than he 
proposed to increase the weight of distant portions of the United 
Kingdom, though he added that he did not think it necessary 
that London, being so near and so potent, should be quite so 
fully represented in proportion to its vast numbers as the thinly 
populated and very distant portions of the United Kingdom 
ought to be in proportion to their small numbers—a 
totally different position from that which Sir Stafford 
Northcote attributed to him, and a much sounder one. 
Finally, Sir Stafford assailed strongly the vacillation in 
Egypt, and promised great things for the Conservative 
policy of the future,—which, however, whenever that Govern- 
ment may succeed to office, we doubt Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
power to guarantee. The intentions may be the intentions of 
Sir Stafford Noithcote, but the deeds will be the deeds of Lord 
Salisbury. 


The Attorney-General, Sir Henry James, made a very striking 
speech at Bury, in Lancashire, on Thursday,—he is to be the 
candidate for Bury at the next general election,—chiefly on the 
expected contest between the Commons and the Peers. On 
this we have said a good deal in another column, but must add 
here that he produced a considerable effect by asking what the 
Lords wanted beyond a majority of 130 in the Commons for the 
admission of 2,000,0C0 more citizens to the rights of voters, in 
order to assure them that they had better yield :—“ What fuller 
evidence do they require? Do they desire convulsion and out- 
break? Must some castle, such as Nottingham, again be de- 
stroyed ? Must Bristol again be in flames ? Let us be thankful 
such things cannot be now. I have read somewhere that in 
certain towns of South America, when houses get into bad 
repair and require to he rebuilt, the owners refuse to 
take them down, and say, ‘Let us wait for the earthquake.’ 
Those words represent a bad political policy. There ought to 
be no earthquakes in politics. At least, no legislation ought to 
be founded on the ruins they produce. It is true that no rum- 
bling sounds have been heard as yet; but let no one be misled 
by the quiet which prevails. The calmness which exists comes 
from the confidence that a great political claim cannot in our 
time be disregarded ;. and in proportion to the strength of that 
confident hope will there be bitterness or disappointment if it 
be not fulfilled. And if a day of wrath and indignation should 
come, the first duty of the men who are now by moderate 
counsel endeavouring to avert it, will be to defend the wisdom 
of the institutions which will have been endangered, and en- 
dangered only by the action of undiscerning men.” The Lords, 
too, should remember that earthquakes of the kind to which 
Sir Henry James referred are not entirely independent of human 
will, and that some of those in England who now say “ Let us 
wait for the earthquake” may have some power of hastening 
or aggravating the earthquake which they expect. 

The Speaker made an interesting speech at Sandy, in 
Bedfordshire, on Wednesday, where he had a great reception on 
his first visit home in his new capacity. He remarked on 
the close attention with which our Colonies and the English- 
speaking Assemblies generally, follow the proceedings of the 
House of Commons :—“ A day or two previously he received a 
volume, containing a series of the decisions of his predecessor 
in the chair of the House of Commons, compiled, not by a resi- 
dent in this country, but by the Clerk, Assistant, and Serjeant- 
at-Arms in the Representative Assembly of the South Austra- 
lian Legislature, who had issued a series of volumes containing 
the decisions of his (Mr. Peel’s) predecessor, now Lord Hampden, 
then Mr, Brand, from 1872 to 1883, giving in minute detail, 
presumably for the guidance of his own Legislature, the circum- 
stances under which the decisions were given, and the terms in 
which they were uttered.” And Mr. Peel asserted in dignified 
language, the enormous importance of maintaining to the full the 
efficiency and representative adequacy of the House of 





Commons. Evidently he did not feel in any way despondent as 
to his own power to keep it to the true spirit of its traditions. 


It is often instructive to turn from speeches delivered at 
regular party meetings to speeches delivered by candidates to 
provincial constituencies, if we wish to see in what direction 
the real feeling of the electors is tending. At a Leicester 
meeting held on Wednesday week, to hear the new Liberal 
candidate for South Leicestershire, Mr. James Ellis, explain his 
views to the constituency, that thoroughgoing Radical, who 
will be Mr. T. T. Paget’s colleague at the next general election, 
said :—“ We have had Egypt on the brain—Egypt in London, 
Egypt in the morning papers, Egypt everywhere. But I can 
tell the people in London, if they would only hear what we say, 
this fuss about events in Egypt does not extend in anything 
like the same degree to the country. We care less about Egypt 
than they think for. (Applause.) We do not wish the Govern- 
ment to be pushed or driven by bondholders. (Cheers.) We 
do not want the House of Commons to spend night after night 
bothering the Ministry about a thing merely to draw atten- 
tion from home affairs. They really in this way do an enormous 
injury to the management of affairs in Egypt itself”’ And 
again :—“ There is one point which I believe is not generally 
understood, and that is the question of where the money that 
is spent does the most good. I see in the papers to-day that, 
I think, 12,000 camels are to be bought in Upper Egypt. I 
would very much rather that the money required for that 
should be spent on some good purpose here.” Now, we do 
not say that opinions of that kind are not, in many cases, 
due to a certain narrowness in the sympathies of a great 
democracy. Often, we believe, it is so. But whether we deprecate 
or approve that limitation of sympathy, we may be sure that it 
is very characteristic of the new democracy; that it has to be 
reckoned with; and that it will be fatal to the success of the 
Jingoism with which the Tory Democrats so often season their 
Toryism. 





Two Delegates from Eastern Roumelia are now in London on 
a mission to the Great Powers of Europe to petition for the 
reunion of the two halves of Bulgaria which the Treaty of 
Berlin cut asunder. Lord Beaconstield’s experiment has now 
had five years’ trial, and the result is pronounced by the people 
of Eastern Roumelia to be a disastrous failure. In the first 
place, the arrangement saddles a people just delivered from a 
ruinous slavery of centuries with the unnecessary cost of a 
double Government and Administration. In the second place, 
it imposes on Eastern Roumelia the unjust burden of paying 
annually to the Porte—that is, to the author of the rnin and 
misery of Bulgaria—three-tenths of its revenues; a burden 
rendered still more unjust from the fact that the proportion was 
fixed on the supposition that the revenues of Eastern Roumelia 
were £800,000 (Turkish), whereas they amount to no more than 
£600,000. But the Eastern Roumelians—such is the natural 
wealth of the country, and the industry and enterprise of its 
people—might bear even this injustice without difficulty if the 
Organic Statute, which restored them to the dominion of the 
Turks, had not, in the third place. given the Porte a veto 
on the legislative acts of the unfortunate province. The 
Porte has used that veto relentlessly against projects 
which would have developed the wealth of the country. The 
people know that they must wait, but they desire to warn all 
men that they wait without consenting to their oppression. 


Our readers may remember that Mr. Gladstone, in a letter to 
Mr. Macmillan on the Life of F. D. Maurice, refers to him as 
being, to quote Dante’s expression about St. Dominic, a 
“ spiritual splendour.” The passage to which Mr. Gladstone re- 
fers is in the XIth Canto of the “‘ Paradiso,” lines 38 and 39 :-— 

“L’altro per sapienza in terra fue 
Di cherubica luce uno sp!endore.” 
The lines are not easy to translate into modern English with 
anything like the force and effect of the original; but Colonel 
Maurice’s own rendering, we believe, is this :— 
“ The other—Wisdom guiding from his birth— 
Shone with a spirit’s splendour here on earth.” 
And this, perhaps, conveys sufficiently the effect of the moral 
splendour to which Mr. Gladstone referred. At least, we have 
not yet come across a more effective rendering. 


Bank Rate, 24 per cent. 


Consols were on Friday 1012 to 1014. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE EGYPTIAN NEGOTIATIONS. 


T is not difficult, after Mr. Gladstone’s careful answers of 
Tuesday night, to understand the position of the negotia- 
tions about Egypt. There is, in the first place, to be a Con- 
ference of Europe to settle the needful modifications of the Law 
of Liquidation. As that law was sanctioned by all Europe, with 
the exception of Russia, this Conference is indispensable ; but 
it will be limited strictly to finance, and will rather meet to 
record decisions than to devise a method of extricating the 
Egyptian Treasury. That method may possibly not be the 
one generally assumed—the mere absorption of the Sink- 
ing Fund—the rumoured strengthening of the ‘ Caisse of the 
Debt” pointing rather to a new guarantee offered to the 
Bondholders, in return for some considerable sacrifice of their 
claims. Continental Powers are greedy Powers when their sub- 
jects’ pecuniary interests are concerned ; and if “ Europe” can 
collectively enforce certain payments, the Bondholders will 
think they are more sure of their money than before. They 
will have, in fact, a European guarantee. The arrange- 
ment is hard upon the fellaheen, who lose their right 
of repudiation, conceded even to States like Costa Rica 
and Honduras ; but it would not embarrass any ultimate posi- 
tion assumed by Great Britain. If she annexes Egypt, or pro- 
tects, or governs directly, she must compromise with the Bond- 
holders or pay them off; and no strengthening of the Debt 
Commission can impede such a solution as that. All that 
new strength to the ** Caisse ” ensures is that no further reduc- 
tion can occur without the consent of Powers who on such 
points think of nothing but the content of their own dealers 
in loans. Upon this point, however, no official information is 
given in Parliament, nor can be given, unless the British Govern- 
ment is to play into the hands of the international jobbers, 
who use all information for purposes of gain. But the Premier 
on Tuesday made another statement, which was rightly under- 
stood to be important. He admitted unhesitatingly that com- 
munications not limited to the subject referred to the Confer- 
ence were passing between England and France; that should 
those two Powers agree, their agreement would be placed 
before the Great Powers, which “ have international rights 
whenever the future of Egypt as a Turkish province is in 
question ;” and that if their opinion was favourable, the agree- 
ment would be submitted to the Houses in such a way as 
fully to protect the privileges and prerogatives of Parliament. 
Nothing could be stronger than Mr. Gladstone’s declarations 
on this point,—he going out of his way to point out how much, 
how unusually much, he had conceded, and to call his state- 
ment, as he did twice, not only a declaration, but an “ engage- 
ment.” 

We do not like this announcement, but for reasons very 
different from those pleaded by some of our contemporaries. 
We do not believe that Mr. Gladstone means any trick, or 
subterfuge, or subtlety at all. The notion that he is going to 
make a treaty binding England to quit Egypt on a specific 
date without the previous assent of the country, and without 
respect to circumstances, is to our minds nothing less than absurd. 
Such an arrangement would not only be contrary to common- 
sense,—for the Mahdi may be at Siout with a hundred thousand 
Soudanese, and Mussulman India craning its neck to watch 
the result,—but to Mr. Gladstone’s reiterated pledge that he 
would provide Egypt with a stable and reasonably trustworthy 
Government, and to his repeated promise or threat, call it 
which you will, that the English people should not accept 
responsibilities in Egypt without a full understanding of what 
they were about, and a full control over the decision. So far 
from suspecting a trick, we believe that the Government is 
going to be much too consistent and straightforward,—is 
going to repeat to Europe its constant promises to depart as 
early as possible, possibly even to fix a conditional day, and to 
ask Parliament and the country whether it ratifies that arrange- 
ment or not. If Parliament refuses, which is quite possible, and is 
we fancy, the reason of Mr. H. Gladstone’s refusal on Tuesday 
to discuss Egypt Proper in public, the country will be con- 
sulted,—the Premier sincerely holding that its future will be 
so implicated that the people, and no lesser authority, ought to 
pass a final decision. No course more thoroughly straightforward 
and above-board could be imagined, or one more fully in con- 
sonance both with constitutional tradition or with that new 
deference to the people which, whether it is for good or evil, 
has for years marked, and will hereafter still more mark, the 





conduct of public business. The representatives are to be 
consulted, and the country is to be consulted; and the Govern. 
ment submits to their judgment, before it either ratifies agree- 
ments or passes into the Conference at which one of them, the 
strengthening of the Caisse of the Public Debt, must formally 
be confirmed. The most extreme Republican could ask no 
more; and there is not a Republic in the world in which any- 
thing like such a direct arbitrament would be accorded to the 
popular branch of the controlling power. 

There is nothing whatever in the Premier’s promise for 
Radicals to raise the smallest cavil about,—though, if we were 
Tories, we should argue that too much deference was shown 
to Parliament ;—and our only objection refers to a hypothetical 
case. We do not care about the strengthening of the Caisse, 
which can do no harm whatever while its treasury is 
filled, and if it is not filled, will be only a mouth- 
piece of Powers already entitled to protest; but we do 
not like these repetitions of pledges to go away. Of 
course they are conditional, and must be conditional, Mr, 
Gladstone having no more power to control the future than 
any other Member of Parliament ; but they bar all wise action, 
and any action for the benefit of Egypt. Itis not only that we 
cannot assume the protectorate which, in our judgment, will be 
ultimately essential if Egypt is not to be a battle-field of con- 
tending Powers, but that we cannot do anything that is neces- 
sary to be done for the benefit of Egypt itself. We cannot 
create a solid English Administration, to be dismissed in two 
years, or three years, or five years, to see all its pledges broken 
and all its institutions superseded whenever the country is 
restored, There would not. be time even for the Englisk 
civilians to master Cairene Arabic. We must work with native 
instruments, who do not want to work with us, who are seeking 
entirely different ends from ours; who, if bad, will have our irre- 
sistible force behind them, and if good, will be fettered by the 
certainty that the day we retire they will be exposed to the 
vengeance of all the “ interests,” and personalities, and classes 
which or whom they will have inevitably offended. Our 
opponents, who will include every old official, will all be 
waiting for our departure, and exercising those arts of veiled 
obstruction in which every Oriental is the superior of Mr. 
Parnell ; while our nominees will all be half-hearted, unwilling 
to root out corruption, lest the corrupt men so soon to be set 
free should turn upon and rend them. Time does not count in 
the East as it counts in London; nor do Asiatics forgive like 
Englishmen. An honest Egyptian Premier, if we could find one, 
would be thinking, first of all, what he would have to live on 
when he fled with the British ; while an honest Prefect (Mudir) 
would be sure that at a time fixed beforehand his enemies 
would have ready the bastinado. The great rearrangements 
of rural taxation which are essential to the peasantry would 
either not be made, or made amid the secret belief of all 
classes that they could not last, while improvements like 
education and village communes would be mere disturbances 
of the air. The present provisional administration, which 
fails at all points except the prohibition of insurrection, 
must in fact continue: with this aggravation that whereas 
every one is now doubtful whether the English will go 
or not, every one will then be a little more inclined to 
believe that they are going. We shall, in fact, for two, 
three, or five years more continue to fail,.as we have failed, in 
the only political task which Englishmen thoroughly under- 
stand,—the introduction of civilised order and civilised liberty 
among a semi-civilised people. If at the end of that time we 
depart, we shall have failed discreditably in a great contract ; 
and if we do not depart—and we regard departure as im- 
possible—we shall be where we were, with the additional 
difficulty that every enemy will be able to taunt us with 
making promises which from the first we knew it would be 
impossible to keep. 

We have designedly said nothing of the contingency that 
Parliament or the country may refuse to ratify any renewal 
of pledges to depart; for we do not believe in the con- 
tingency. It may eccur; and if it does, of course all things 
will be changed ; but we do not believe in its oceurrence. With 
the average elector, Egypt, as Mr. Gladstone said, ‘is quite a 
secondary question.” ‘lhe wavering classes do not know where 
it is ; and the Liberals, even when they do know, are not going 
to buy Egypt at the price of six years’ government by Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Randolph Churchill. They will, we are 
convinced, let the Government lead, and turn, whether con- 
tentedly or sulkily, to other matters nearer home. If Mr. 
Gladstone proposes to maintain the existing Provisorium on 
the Nile for another three years, the country will wait to see 
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what three years will bring forth ; and the whole penalty will 
fall, not upon us, but on those unlucky Egyptian peasants for 
whom even England, with all the heart in the world, and with 
their destinies absolutely dependent on her, seems unable to do 


aught. 





THE NEW FEELING ABOUT NUMBERS. 


T is impossible to doubt that even in the most Conservative 
I circles,—Conservative, we mean, even as distinguished from 
Tory,—that dread of the masses which used to be so violent in 
1832, when the middle class only was about to be enfranchised, 
and so genuine in 1867, when there was a certainty of obtain- 
ing a true popular vote in the boroughs, is rapidly passing 
away. The strong opposition which the Representation of the 
People Bill encounters is due much less to any dread of the 
people than to the mortification of two classes which anticipate 
their own deposition from power. The landlords and farmers are 
making a bitter fight for their county influence, it is true. They 
see in themselves the only classes which are still specially repre- 
sented as classes, and, of course, they do not like to lose their 
exceptional position. But they find it a very different thing 
to fight for privilege, without any true panic in their hearts as 
to the consequences of the change proposed, from what they 
would find it to clamour against that ruin of the State 
which they would have anticipated from this measure twenty 
years ago, and still more confidently fifty years ago. Not even 
the most prominent of the Conservatives,—not even Mr. James 
Lowther,—regards the admission of two millions of fresh 
voters as likely to be ruinous now. Many of them angrily 
oppose it, because they thivk, as they have thought from 
childhood, that “land” deserves to be represented as no other 
physical phenomenon whatever deserves to be represented,— 
there never has been any political tenderness, for instance, to- 
wards the much larger bulk of water,—but though they angrily 
oppose it, they do not in their hearts feel any of the panic 
which was felt vehemently at the time of the great Reform Bill, 
and keenly enough even at the time of Mr. Disraeli’s masterly 
mancwuvre. You can see in every debate on the franchise 
that the heart is out of the Conservatives. It is not merely 
that Lord Randolph Churchill has abandoned them, with his 
faithful two, Sir Henry Drummond Wolff and Mr. Gorst ; it 
is not merely that some of the best Conservatives in the 
House, like Mr. T. Collins or Mr. Ritchie, do not seem at all 
averse to the admission of the new voters; it is that there is 
a completely new feeling in the air on the subject. Europe no 
longer looks on the masses as elements of political and social 
ruin; the tremor which the French Revolution caused has 
not only passed away, but has left behind it a positive dread of 
the practice of barricading Government against the people. 
Mr. Gladstone’s assertion that the more voters you admit, the 
more stable your political system becomes, is no phrase of 
his own,—if it were it would have none of the characteristic 
force of his sayings on such subjects which are terse condensa- 
tions of opinions that have long been spreading,—but it is 
the genuine expression of a wide-spread European belief. In 
Russia it is still a rare and impotent belief; but then, just for 
that very reason, in Russia everything seems unstable, 
and dynamite is as much feared, almost, as the Czar. In 
France, in Germany, in Italy, even in Spain, no one would 
even think of proposing again to stifle the feeling of the 
masses. If you cannot manage tolerably to satisfy the masses, 
all Europe west of the Vistula knows that government be- 
comes dangerous. 

An2 as regards English opinion, nothing can illustrate 
this more than the extraordinary collapse of the resistance 
to the inclusion of Ireland in the Representation of the 
People Bill. There, as every one sees, we have a real 
danger ahead. There, if the Crimes Act be allowed to expire, 
it is generally supposed that we might at any moment see a 
renewal of the Jacquerie of 1881 and 1882. Yet not 
even the Conservatives have proposed to remedy the evil 
in Ireland by reducing the political rights of the people, while 
many good Conservatives have heartily supported the proposal 
to remedy the evil by taking the Irish people into full con- 
fidence, and making them, as it were, direct parties to the 
issues raised between England and themselves. It is, of course, 
attempted to explain this by dilating on the demoralising neces- 
sity for winning the Irish vote. Lord Randolph Churchil!, we 
are told, having no political reputation to lose, is employed by 
the real leaders to bid for the Irish vote against the Liberals ; 
and his mode of bidding for it is to welcome the reign of demo- 
cracy in Ireland. But this explanation fails, not because it does 





not in fact partly explain the present phase of the Conservative 
tactics, but simply because these tactics would be impossible 
if there were not a sincere feeling of Conservative relief at the 
prospect of knowing the worst of the Irish danger, behind their 
present tactics. The truth is, that the Conservatives feel just 
the same sort of desire to get at the true significance of the 
people’s will which the Liberals feel. They may not see how 
to reconcile the Irish people’s wishes with the needs of the 
Empire ; but they do feel that the Irish people’s wishes must 
be frankly faced, even if they are to be thwarted, and that 
they can be much better thwarted after they have been brought 
face to face with the wishes of the people of Great Britain 
than they can while the wishes of neither people are adequately 
expressed. 

The taking of the people into counsel is the one specific 
that has been discovered in our modern world against such 
catastrophes as the French Revolution; and in England our 
experience of that specific has been exceptionally satisfactory. 
We have tried it once, we have tried it twice, with, on the 
whole, the most gratifying results; and now that it is pro- 
posed to try it a third time, there is no real dread of it, even 
though the new candidates for the vote will go far towards 
doubling the present number of the electors. Of course, it is 
easy to get up arguments against the proposal; but it is not 
easy to get up real passion against it. Even those who are 
angry because they believe, and believe with justice, that 
it will deprive the landowners and the farmers of their 
political monopoly of the county influence, do not imagine 
that it will ruin the State. Nay, they know very well that 
it will give the State new stability, and stimulate year by 
year that sympathy between the poor and rich in the country 
districts, which household franchise in the boroughs has already 
stimulated in towns, under the far more difficult and unpromising 
conditions of town life. Nothing is easier to read between 
the lines of the resistance offered to the Franchise Bill, than 
the disappearance of all genuine horror of the admission of 
the great mass of the people to political rights. Political dis- 
like in sufficient quantity no doubt is left—dislike founded on 
principle, on prejudice, and on self-interest. But genuine dread, 
such as once existed, of the consequences of enfranchising the 
people, is almost non-existent. If Lord Sherbrooke could. 
deliver over again in the House of Lords philippics against 
democracy as powerful as those which Mr. Lowe delivered in 
the House of Commons in 1866, they would fall almost dead 
even in that atmosphere of sympathy. The “ Trojan horse” 
itself, with its hidden freight of destruction, would now bring 
down no cheers. Even the saying, which excited so much 
enthusiasm and so much dismay when Mr. Gladstone first 
uttered it, as to the unreasonableness of regarding with horror 
* our own flesh and blood,” would be accepted now almost as a 
commonplace. The whole attitude of men’s minds concerning 
democracy has changed in the last eighteen years, even more de- 
cisively than it changed in the previous thirty-four: and for a very 
good reason—namely, that we have drunk a deep draught of 
democracy, and have found it in some respects injurious, in many 
respects beneficial, but nothing less than revolutionary. “ Our 
own flesh and blood”’ are found to exhibit our own prejudices 
and passions, our own limitations, our own conventionalisms, 
our own impatience, our own generous hopes and desires, on a 
larger and rather more clumsy and unmanageable scale. But 
they are ourselves ‘‘ writ large” after all; and there is no sort 
of fear left that an English democracy will go about, like the 
gods born of Chaos, seeking to devour its own children. The 
danger is not that the English democracy will be too easily 
persuaded to adopt revolutionary counsels, but that it will be 
too obtuse to recognise the need for change,—that it will cling 
too tenaciously to the pursuit of wealth and the respect for 
rank, so long as the path to both wealth and rank is left open 
to the humblest and is not closed against the people. Iteaction 
hardly dares now to hold up its head,—simply because reaction 
has learnt that its favourite ends of life are also favourite ends 
of life with the great majority of the new electors, 


MR. TREVELYAN’S LAND BILL. 
A GREAT advance has been made towards the pacification 
of Ireland. We do not mean in Mr. Trevelyan’s new 
Bill, which is only a machine, though a most ably planned 
machine, for carrying out an idea, but in the adoption of the 
idea itself. Both the great parties in the State, under the 
slow teaching of facts, have at last become convinced that the 
only hope for Ireland is to substitute there a territorial demo- 
cracy for the English form of social organisation, The Irish 
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people as a body form one of those communities which, the 
moment they rise above a semi-savage state, insist upon the 
possession of property, and consequently of the only property 
they know, which is land. All the people of Southern Asia, 
all Russians, all Frenchmen, all North Germans, all Scandi- 
nayians, and, indeed, all Europeans except the English, the 
Spaniards, and the Italians, display the same feeling, in a 
greater or less degree,—some of them, like the French, in 
an even greater measure than Irishmen. It has its origin, as 
we believe, in fear, in a morbid imagination, which sees 
in the future all manner of suffering from pennilessness, which 
quite dominates the mind, and from which only the un- 
imaginative and stolid Englishman is entirely free, “I’m 
braver than you,’ boasted the English labourer to the English 
gentleman ; “ 7 dare spend my last shilling, and you daren’t,” 
So powerful is this passion, that it has been the ultimate cause 
of every Continental revolution ; and its compression in Ireland 
by the English rule has been at least the first, if not the single, 
cause of that enduring hate which so perplexes our simple- 
minded people. There will be no peace till that apprehension 
is removed and the Irish tiller owns the soil he ploughs, and 
is bound by the fact of that ownership to support and approve 
the supremacy of law. We have fought for that doctrine 
steadily for fifteen years,—contending even against Mr, Glad- 
stone, in 1869, that in fixity of tenure lay the only hope. 
And now the truth is acknowledged by both sides. Land in 
large blocks—as Mr. Trevelyan, in his most lucid speech of 
Tuesday, conclusively proved—has in Ireland become unsale- 
able, even when a Parliamentary title is given ; and the land- 
lords, hopeless of a brighter future, are at last as ready to 
propose a sale as the peasantry to acquire fixity. It is not from 
“‘the garrison’ that resistance will come to Mr. Trevelyan’s 
Bill, but from the peasantry if at all; and we think we can 
show that, one condition granted, they, although they are now 
pausing to hear what the rest of them have to say, and to 
study the Dill with the self-interested, distrustful greediness 
which in all countries, from Bengal to Belgium, marks the 
peasant proprietor, will gradually accept its provisions. There 
is a possible prize in them for the peasant which English 
journalists not accustomed to his close calculations, have not 
yet detected. 

To the peasant who will or can pay one-fourth of the price 
down, the Government makes an offer which is really splendid : 
so great, indeed, that if Irish landlords and farmers were all 
honest, and small mortgages therefore possible, the whole of 
Ireland might in a few years belong to its peasantry. These 
Ministers to whom Irish farmers feel no gratitude, and 
whose very lives are not safe from their insane hatred, bestow 
on them the whole benefit of the difference between a peasant’s 
credit and the credit of the State. They offer them three- 
fourths of the purchase-money at a rate of interest (34 per 
cent.) so low, that when they have paid it, the difference 
between that and their present rental will provide for 
their rates, and for the accumulation of a sum which 
in forty years will extinguish their debt, and leave 
them unmortgaged freeholders. Stating the principle 
broadly, and avoiding fractions, the tenant now pays 5 
per cent. on his valuation price as rent. The Government 
takes less than two-thirds of that, for its loan of three- 
fourths the price. The remaining 2} per cent. suftices to pay 
rates, and to give to the State a pittance which, by gradual 
accumulation, will in forty years extinguish the debt. The 
rent which now only hires the farm will in future not only 
hire, but buy it. The peasant obtains, if he pays his rent, 
immoveable fixity now—fixity as of the best copyholder—and 
the freehold by-and-bye. The dream of every farmer is realised ; 
the payment which now seems to go on for ever uselessly, and 
to be a tax for permission to toil, buys the land itself for the 
toiler. The idea is magnificent; and in the Highlands, 
in Wales, in Cumberland, and those districts of the South 
which are filled with little dairy farms, would, if Parliament 
ever offered boons to Englishmen, be snatched at with an 
eagerness that would revolutionise society. Nor will the 
Irishman, for reasons stated below, hesitate very long. 

Before we state those reasons, however, we must mention 
two preliminary obstacles which Mr. Trevelyan finds it neces- 
sary to remove. The first, which is swept away with a 
decision and completeness often wanting in Irish legislation, 
is that of securing title. The Land Court may arrange 
for the settlements which burden the land, and prevent 
sales, by appointing trustees to keep the money payable to 
beneficiaries, and as to all other difficulties may, as far as 
the peasant proprietor is concerned, cut them at once by 





granting him without cost a writing of investment, which 
operates as an indefeasible Parliamentary title. Much machinery 
will, of course, be employed, but by the seller and the Court 
not by the buyer, who is neither to be delayed, nor worried, 
nor taxed, but to ‘walk out of court, with his title in his 
bosom,” a freeholder. The second is that question of the 
remaining fourth to be paid down, which has hitherto de- 
terred purchasers. In a majority of cases the Irish peasant— 
who is still highly rented for a country so little favoured by 
nature, and so exhausted by the over-tillage of rack-rented 
fields for centuries—who is taxed by his usurer, taxed by his own 
love of drink, taxed by his fine devotion to his feebler relatives, 
cannot find the money; and when he can, he often will not, 
The saving Irishman is the Irishman who fears the future; 
and the Irishman who fears the future keeps his hoard as a 
protection, jealously as a Bengalee or a Mahratta, and will not 
part with it to buy Heaven, not to mention an incomplete right 
to land. Mr. Trevelyan, therefore, offers to lend it him in one 
of two ways, neither of which, we confess, impress us very 
deeply with their cleverness. The owner may leave that fourth 
on mortgage ; and if he does, of course everything is simple. 
But as the Irish peasant must first of all pay his quit-rent to 
the State, and is usually poor, and is frequently dishonest, 
and is always disinclined to pay anything to the day— 
exactness worrying him as it worries aristocrats, and 
for the same reason, indifference to time — landlords 
will hardly avail themselves largely of this privilege. They 
want to be quit of the nuisance of asking rent from poor and 
ill-tempered men, not to be subjected to the bother of dunning 
them for a fourth of it, and perhaps not getting it after all. 
That plan will fail; and though the alternative may not, it is 
acumbrous one. The alternative offered by Mr. Trevelyan is 
that the State should provide the whole purchase-money 
whenever the Land Commissioners and a Board elected by the 
Grand Juries and Boards of Guardians together decide that the 
purchase is expedient and the price fair; that the tenant should 
pay 5 per cent. for the money ; and that the difference between 
this sum and 3} per cent. should be accumulated, so as to 
extinguish the debt in thirty three years. In the event of the 
tenant failing to pay, the Board will recoup the amount by 
adding it to the usual cess, and levying it on the barony. The 
State would, therefore, be guaranteed by the district,which, again, 
would know the circumstances of the farmer, and would com- 
pel him to pay better than the State could. It is quite pos- 
sible that this may strike the peasant, as it does Mr. Trevelyan, 
as ‘an offer never yet made by any State to any class of its 
citizens,” and that he may accept it eagerly ; but we are doubt- 
ful if he will. He will not want to be worried with the 
opinion of the Local Board upon his separate case, infinitely 
preferring to deal directly with his landlord, whom he 
can persuade or cajole, or, in extremity, coerce. He 
will not like paying for the- thirty-three years, as he 
will pay a little more than he pays now, and he will 
argue that the State, if it could trust him for three-fourths, 
could trust him for the whole. As to the security, it is, after 
all, not very good ; for the peasant can resist the Board—which 
he can see, and shoot—much more easily than the Government ; 
and we should not wonder if, when the cess grew large, Grand 
Jurors and Guardians alike refused to elect. Both are quite 
disposed to make the Treasury pay. We should greatly have 
preferred, as Sir Rowland Blennerhassett suggests in a recent 
pamphlet, that the State should lend the whole money, 
guaranteeing itself,if needful, by some general tax—say, merely 
for illustration, an Irish duty on sugar—and relying for its 
security on the scheme itself. 

For, as we believe, the scheme issecure. The Irish peasant, 
though a dreamer, is not a sanguine dreamer, and about money 
is a dreamer who never quite forgets the facts. If the Republic 
is to come, he knows quite well that he can seize the land, but he 
does not quite think it will come; and if not, will he ever get 
better terms? No; for although forty years is a long time, 
and the rent is still high, that the rent should buy the land is 
a mighty, and above alla perceptible gain, and, moreover, a 
divisible one—the point forgotten in most criticisms on the 
Bill. The peasant is not forced to wait forty years. Every 
year a part of his freehold accrues to him, and a part which is 
saleable, assignable, capable of being expressed in money. He 
has a freehold burdened with a mortgage, but the mortgage 
grows less every year. In ten years a fourth of his free- 
hold will be his, in twenty years half, in thirty years 
such a quantity that the farm will be a property loaded 
only with “a trifle of mortgage.” He will have the 
proprietors’ right from the first; he will be exempt from 
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eviction while he pays; and he will every year become 

ossessed of a property continually increasing, which in his 
eyes is by no means small, and with which if he chooses to 
emigrate—and he never loses sight of that chance—he can 
obtain the wherewithal. He gains, in fact, with every pay- 
ment an increasing tenant-right, of the most saleable and 
valuable kind, purchased, not with his savings, not with 
borrowed money, but by the simple payment of his accustomed 
rent. This is the prize, the almost immediate prize, which is 
offered him in Mr. Trevelyan’s Bill, and not only the ultimate 
freehold; and it is this which will, as we believe, over- 
come both his reluctance to buy and his distrust of any 
scheme which comes from the British Parliament. To 
reject an offer of a possible freehold forty years hence might 
be easy; but to reject a fourth of the value of his farm which 
will be his in ten years,—the Irish farmer will turn that over 
in his mind many times before he does it, and will be in- 
fluenced in his final decision by Mr. Parnell no more than by 
the priest. Neither of them can move him on the agrarian 
side of his mind, which is set on obtaining his land for him- 
self for the smallest conceivable price. Is any price ever likely 
to be fixed less than the payment fora limited time,—one life 
and a fraction—of his reduced rent? Of one thing, at all 
events, he may be sure, that Englishmen will think so ; and if 
he looks back at history, as he knows it, he will take that into 
consideration. 


SIR HENRY JAMES AT BURY. 


HE Attorney-General’s speech at Bury has more of genuine 
oratory in it than any speech which we have read since 
Mr. Gladstone made even Tories ashamed of themselves 
for having added a seventeenth night to the sixteen on which, 
during the present Session, they had already debated Egypt. 
Its oratory is of the kind which we now seldom have,—keen, 
fine, reticent, with more of significance than at first meets the 
ear. It would have been impossible to make the folly of the 
Lords, in determining in private conclave to reject the Fran- 
chise Bill before they even knew in what shape it would 
come before them, more painfully evident to the public at 
large, than Sir Henry James made it in his most artistic and 
yet quite unlaboured speech. What, he asked, could be more 
unconstitutional than to give out to the world that it is of no 
use to labour upon or improve a measure submitted to the 
House of Commons, because, as one of the Conservatives in- 
formed the House, it is already “as dead as a door-nail,” its 
doom having been pronouned on grounds absolutely unconnected 
with its provisions. What is the effect of such a doom? Why. 
of course, that those who desire to strengthen the House of 
Lords no longer desire to improve the Bill, even from their own 
point of view, because they know that improving the Bill from 
their own point of view means rendering it more difficult for 
the Lords to deal with it as that foregone conclusion requires. 
On the contrary, the Conservatives in the House of Commons 
who aim at what is called sheltering the Lords, are likely to do 
all they can to justify the foregone conclusion of the Peers, by 
making it such a Bill that the Lords will be pardoned, if not 
even praised, for rejecting it. ‘The best way to justify the 
House of Lords in throwing out the Bill is to make it a bad 
and unworkable Bill ;” and that is precisely what the belief in 
the absolute determination of the Lords to reject it, tends to 
make it. If the Conservatives can but succeed in making 
the Bill absurd, they w7// make it absurd,—just as a father who 
knows that he must have some justification for his daughter’s 
rejection of a suitor, is not always sorry to find an inde- 
pendent excuse for quarrelling with him, apart from his 
daughter’s inclination. The Conservative Peers who met 
on May 10th to adopt their foregone conclusion did the 
most unconstitutional thing they could do, because they 
made their friends in the House of Commons anxious that 
the measure they were discussing should be made as bad as 
possible, in order that it might justify and fortify the resolve 
of the Tory Peers. Accordingly, they will try, no doubt, to 
make it ridiculous, by engrafting on it Mr. Woodall’s amend- 
ment, or any other irrelevant proposal which would be likely 
to lessen the displeasure of the people against the noble wreckers 
who had determined on its destruction. 

We may assume, however, that the Government will be too 
wary to meet the hopes of these secret foes of the Bill, and 
that it will be sent up to the House of Lords in very much the 
same shape in which it was introduced into the House of 
Commons. If so, in what position will the Peers place them- 
selves by rejecting the Bill? Sir Henry James has given an 


admirable estimate of the situation, as compared with the very 
different situation of 1832. ‘ Do the Peers?’ he asks, “ quite 
realise the forces against them? History is no safe guide for 
them now. Many changes have happened since the last great 
contest. As the strength of the Lords was in 1832, so is it 
now. The same hereditary Peerages exist. The holders have 
added one generation to their lineage. How far that has 
given them strength I do not pretend to say. The Ivish and 
Scotch Peers, representing no principle save that of co-opta- 
tion, sitting by no right of hereditary succession, selected by 
somebody in somebody's drawing-room, are just as they were 
then. Twenty-one Bishops may again record their votes in 
opposition to the enfranchisement of the people; but such 
forces have not grown, and are not likely to grow. They have 
no reserves. ‘There are no intrenched lines for them to 
fall back upon except those which have been constructed by 
the good-will of the English people. But now let us 
review the opposing force. What was it in 1832? What 
isitnow? The population of Great Britain, not including 
Treland, was then 16,600,000; it is now 30,500,000. The 
electorate is difficult to compare, for there was no register in 
those pre-Reform days. National education was unknown ; 
the Press was comparatively powerless, the legislation of 1867 
was unthought of; political intelligence was inactive, and 
organisation ineffective. But most men now have entered the 
active service of political life, and the forces the Lords will 
have to contend with are many, and determined, and strong. 
But I believe their sense of certain success will make them 
moderate. Ido not anticipate any whirlwinds or hurricanes 
of passion ; I do not think any coronets or mitres will be blown 
off; but I do think that there will be humiliation to these 
Tory Lords, which will weaken the hold their order justly have 
upon the people now. If no calamitous effects follow, at any rate 
they incur the peril of a party disaster. What issue to determine 
by a general election could be more agreeable to the views of an 
extreme politician than the question whether the House of 
Lords or the representatives of the people are to prevail? The 
condition of things at Khartoum presents many features of 
interest ; but the voice of 2,000,000 of Englishmen asking 
to be enrolled to take a share in selecting those who have to 
govern them, will speak more loudly than those who are either 
for dangerous war or for the total abandonment of Egypt.” 
We cannot conceive how a Tory friend of the House of Peers 
can look at the prospect sketched by Sir Henry James in that 
fine passage without panic,—-panic lest, if the Tories were to 
succeed for a moment, by the aid of the unenfranchised counties, 
a gust of passion, which might really blow off coronets and 
mitres, should succeed ; and lest, if they fail,—as they almost 
certainly will fail,—their failure should add another and more 
conspicuous blot to the blotted history of the House of 
Lords. 

Sir Ilenry James put the true issue before the electors when 
he said that the matter for them to decide was not whether 
errors had or had not been made by the Government in their 
Egyptian policy, or any other part of their policy, but whether 
the policy which places the great duties and interests of the 
people at home in the front of the battle, and honestly endea- 
vours to adapt the foreign and colonial policy of the country 
to the duties and the wants of the millions of our people at 
home, is or is not to be preferred to the policy which tries to 
defeat a Reform Bill by violent attacks on supposed or real 
mistakes abroad, one the very essence of which is to divert 
the mind of the people from its most useful tasks at home, 
by exaggerating the danger of foreign crises and the im- 
portance of military prestige. We are, and always have 
been, amongst those who think the Egyptian policy of the 
Government at present inadequate, and rendered inade- 
quate by too sanguine a dream of what Egypt might 
effect for herself. But that is a mistake on the right side, 
on the side of endeavouring to enable others to do for them- 
selves what we should certainly wish to do for ourselves ; it 
is a mistake in judgment, not in aim. The Conservatives who 
are trying to defeat the Reform Bill by operations affecting 
the banks of the Nile, are making a mistake, not of judgment, 
but of principle. They are subordinating our true policy 
in Egypt to their own selfish party interests, and trying 
to postpone the dethronement of the landlords in the 
counties by hastening the assumption by England of the 
| Egyptian Administration. That seems to us a sin against 

principle of the worst kind; and we are sure that it is not one 
' which the electorate of Great Britain will easily pardon. They 
| wish to see the United Kingdom governed in the interest of 
the inhabitants of the United Kingdom. The Tories, following 
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implicitly the lead of Lord Beaconsfield, wish to move the 
centre of gravity. of our Empire eastwards, and to make 
English policy depend more and more every day on their 
craving to extend our power in Asia and in Africa, whether 
at the expense, or to the profit, of our people at home. 


A “DETAIL” OF THE FRENCH REVISION. 


Y far the most interesting of M. Ferry’s proposals for the 
revision of the French Constitution is contained in the 
clause abolishing the demand now made on the Churches sup- 
ported by the State to offer up prayers for Parliament. It is 
impossible for any one who knows how completely Second 
Chambers have in France failed to accrete power to themselves 
to care very much whether seventy Senators are elected for 
life or for nine years, or whether the whole Senate is chosen 
by the Councils-General plus a few communal delegates, or by 
the Councils-General plus more delegates than before. Nor 
will any student of history give a second thought to the clause 
forbidding Congress to “ change the form of Government,”— 
that is, to abolish the Republic. If the Republic is to die, it 
will be buried rapidly enough, whether or not the Assembly 
is or is not free to pronounce its sentence and compose its 
epitaph. No Parliament that we know of has ever abolished 
the Royal Veto in Great Britain. But that a Government, 
in its drift almost Conservative, should, in order to sweeten a 
Bill distrusted as too Conservative, propose to reject—and, 
indeed, as we understand it, to prohibit—the public prayers 
on its behalf offered by all who believe in God, Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews alike, is a most significant fact. It 
would be one even if the proposal were likely to be rejected ; 
but it issure to be rapturously welcomed by the Deputies, and, 
if eloquently denounced by some Senators, will be passed with- 
out a dangerous division—the Left, even among Senators, 
moderately approving, and the Right declaring that if the 
Republic chooses to reject the favour of God, so much 
the better for the Monarchy. The significance does not 
lie in the fact that Government and people are alike in- 
different to religion, for that has been the case in many 
countries and many ages. The multitude in any country 
has seldom been very religious, though it has often been ex- 
ceedingly orthodox, and the governing class has rarely been 
without a deep taint of Sadduceeism. But it is not indiffer- 
ence which prompts a proposal such as this. Indifference 
would suggest leaving the matter alone, as any other etiquette 
is left alone, as English Radicals leave alone the haughty 
formula in which the Sovereign’s assent to a Bill is signified to 
Parliament. The proposal is dictated and will be carried by 
dislike of the religious idea, as not only false, but de- 
grading, as an influence tending to lower the intellectual 
status of all who, even by implication, accept its favour. 
Of course, M. Ferry and his colleagues who have to 
deal with Popes, and pay three Churches, and “avenge 
martyrs’ in Tonquin, and perform a great many other acts of 
outward respect for the religious forces, will say, and do say, 
that to order prayers for Parliament is to interfere with reli- 
gious liberty. But they know, as they say it, that they are 
talking nonsense. Nobody is asked to pray who does not 
hold his office by virtue of his solemn avowal that 
he believes in prayer; nor is there any Christian, or 
Jew, or member of any creed acknowledging God, who 
will not acknowledge that to pray for God’s influence, 
even on a bad Government, is entirely right. Radicals did 
not omit the prayer for the Ministry because Lord Beaconsfield 
was its head. He wanted their prayers most. The proposal is 
made in order to conciliate disbelievers, and them only; and 
in making it, M. Ferry expresses his belief that the majority 
of electors in France—that is, of all adult males—are dis- 
believers, who are not Sadducees, nor even contemptuous 
sceptics, but men actively annoyed when other men pray to 
God for a Government which they themselves permanently 
approve. He acts just as he acted when he supported 
the suppression of chaplaincies in the Army, under a 
full conviction that in France the religious men are so 
few that an act of savage persecution—for the suppres- 
sion by force of the means of confession before imminent 
death is, among Catholics, that and nothing less—will 
make no appreciable difference to the popularity of those who 
decree it. 

It is very difficult to Englishmen, among whom aggressive 
atheism is the most rare of all conditions of mind,—though we 
probably underrate the extent of the passive atheism here,— 
to believe that this can be the true attitude of the modern 





French peasantry. They prefer to explain it as hostility to the 
Roman Catholic Church, or antagonism to State interference, or 
disgust produced by the meddlesomeness of priests, who, in the 
absence of home cares, interest themselves in everybody ; and 
no doubt all those sentiments help to swell the volume of 
negative opinion. But as the years go on, and Act succeeds 
Act, it becomes very difficult for calm observers to accept this 
explanation as complete. No measure which seems to be hos- 
tile to religion is ever rejected in the Chamber, or ever passed 
without there appearing in the new law some trace of contempt. 
The majorities for such measures have grown from tens to 
hundreds, and yet we never hear of a Deputy being dismissed 
for his anti-religious vote. If there is anything certain about the 
present condition of France, it is that peasant electors bully 
their representatives without mercy, that clauses for which 
three Deputies out of four would vote at once—as, for in- 
stance, the exemption of University graduates from the con- 
scription,—cannot be passed * because of the constituencies,” 
yet when the vote expels a curé from his schools, or orders 
the removal of religious emblems, or expels the clergy 
from the hospitals or the regiments, or rejects prayer 
even from prayerful people, no body of peasants interferes, 
and the Deputy votes in freedom. Grant, what is true, 
that he is, as a rule, a little more anti-religious than 
his electors; still, he is on all other questions ready to 
be their delegate, and on this they exercise no coercion. 
They, at the best, do not care whether God is implored for 
their Republic or no. Remembering that the women are still 
Catholics, that a peasantry feels the influence of use and wont 
far more than an urban proletariat, and that to leave the 
priesthood and their prayers alone would be the instinctive 
course of the indifferent, the conclusion seems to us inevitable 
that a majority of those Frenchmen who vote, at heart like that 
disbelief should be proclaimed as their feeling, that believers 
should be snubbed as foolish persons, and that the Church should 
be treated as on the whole a force to be barely tolerated by 
an enlightened community. If that is the case—and this 
writer at least has no doubt of that conclusion—France, as an 
effective entity, has slid away from Christianity without em- 
bracing any other creed, and has become something more 
than an agnostic Power. If so, as it is the specialty 
of France to express its inner ideas, even with cynicism, 
we shall in no long time see the fact publicly pro- 
claimed, and one of the greatest States in Europe will 
soon commence a career avowedly not to be influenced by 
that common system of belief which, though constantly 
defied under the pressure of interest or circumstances, still has 
controlled more or less all European statesmen. The time 
may be coming very quickly, and the formal announcement 
may be made in a style that will interest the whole world; for, 
unless we greatly mistake the signs, French statesmen are 
already impatient of what they think the hypocrisy of 
deference to the old ideas. They want to seem as 
cynical as they are. Hypocrisy is “the homage which 
vice pays to virtue;” and when M. Ferry proclaims 
publicly that he conquers Tonquin for the benefit of 
fathers of families, he announces either that he thinks 
the Christian idea of such conduct nonsensical, or that he be- 
lieves France as a whole to be of that opinion. A Power like 
France, avowedly determined to make money out of her 
strength, to seek pleasant things without restraint, and to ac- 
quire provinces to enrich her ruling families, would be a Power 
almost as dangerous as if she had set to herself the conquest 
of the world,—the danger being limited only by her force. 
France may tend, as many observers think, to become a Japan, 
that is, a country where ingenuity, politeness, and a certain in- 
stinct for art, stand in place of the virtues; but if Japan 
were able to conquer a continent or snap up provinces all 
over the world—well, Europe would grow at least very watch- 
ful of Japan. 


OVERHEAD WIRES. 


NWO decisions have lately been given, one by Mr. Justice 
Stephen, the other by the Raiiway Commissioners, upon 

a question which is yearly growing in importance. The ex- 
tension of the telegraph and its younger sister the telephone 
has introduced a new danger to strect traffic. Tiles, chimney- 


pots, and even chimneys, ladders, and scaffolding, have long 
been in the habit of falling upon the passer-by. Every high 
wind brings its list of casualties, and we have pretty well come 
to regard them as a part of the order of nature equally with 
the wind itself. 


But the dangers arising from this source 
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stand to those associated with overhead wires in something of 
the relation which assaults with the fist hold to assaults with 
the knife. Whether a man is stabbed or beaten may make 
little difference. Either way he may be within an inch of 
losing his life; and when the results are identical, the 
sufferer is not inclined to lay much stress upon differ- 
ences of method. But Judges and juries make a great 
deal of difference. To use the knife is “ un-English,” and 
as such it gets no mercy either in the verdict or the 
sentence. So far as an accident can be ‘un-English,” the 
term may be applied to the fall of an overhead wire. To be 
beheaded by a wire that cuts with more certainty than an 
executioner’s axe seems far more terrible than to be crushed 
under a mass of falling bricks. When once the mind has 
become alive to what is possibly in store for us, it is impossible 
to look up to the network of intersecting wires by which all 
the principal streets are canopied without some apprehension. 
There may be no immediate prospect of their coming down, 
but they have no immunity against decay ; and if they are 
allowed to decay, they must come down. Even when they 
are first erected, they are only maintained in their places by 
their supports; and as these are usually chimneys, the new 
danger borrows some of its terrors from the old. The fall of 
a chimney no longer concerns those only who may be passing just 
under it; it threatens every one who is within reach of the 
connecting wires which the chimney helps to keep in place. 
If the risk itself did not increase we should probably grow 
accustomed to it. But, if nothing is done to prevent it, it cer- 
tainly will increase. These wires have for the most part been 
put up within the last few years, and as yet, therefore, the 
majority of them are in good repair. By-and-bye they will 
become rotten from constant exposure, and will have to 
be replaced. What if the need of replacing them is not 
discovered in time, or not acted on the moment it is dis- 
covered? In either case a quick succession of serious and per- 
haps fatal accidents may be the first intimation that the danger 
has become acute. A wire which in falling may become a 
guillotine can never be a pleasing feature of street life. 

The two decisions just mentioned—supposing Mr. Justice 
Stephen’s to be confirmed on appeal—introduce a broad dis- 
tinction between wires, according as they are put up by the 
Post Office or by private companies. In the former case the law 
provides a process of arbitration. The Postmaster-General 
has a right to carry wires over the streets if the local 
authorities do not object. If they do object, the facts 
are laid before the police magistrate of the district, from 
whose decision an appeal lies, at the pleasure of either party, 
to the Railway Commissioners. In the case decided by the 
Railway Commissioners on Tuesday week, the Wandsworth 
District Board of Works was the appellant. The Post Office 
authorities, at the request of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
have undertaken to connect the fire-brigade stationsin the district 
with call-points in each parish, so that whenever a fire breaks out 
the engines can be at once summoned by an electric signal. 
For this purpose about twenty miles of wire will be needed ; 
and nearly the whole of this amount, according to the plan of 
the Post Office engineers, is to be carried overhead. The 
District Board contend that as overhead wires are necessarily 
dangerous, underground wires should be used in all future 
arrangements of this kind. The answer of the Post Office 
authorities is that as regards this particular arrangement, 
it must be made in the way they propose, or not 
at all. To lay wires underground would cost about 
thirty times as much as to carry them overhead; and 
though the Post Office is willing to incur the lesser 
outlay, in consideration of the security against fire it will 
entail, it is not willing to incur the greater. The decision 
of the Railway Commissioners, confirming that of the Police 
Magistrate, is for the District Board upon the law and for the 
Post Office upon the facts. The Commissioners admit that 
overhead wires ought not to be set up except under conditions 
that will make them harmless to the public. But in the 
Wandsworth district. they think that these conditions are per- 
fectly attainable. In many sections of the proposed line of 
wires the streets are little more than country roads, and there 
is consequently no appreciable risk in carrying wires over them. 
If the difference of cost were trifling, the Commissioners would 
probably not have disregarded the objections of the District 
Board. But where the difference is so very large they are 
obliged to consider whether these objections are reasonable ; 
and they have come to the conclusion that they are not. 
Where the wires are owned by a private company, the 
law, if Mr. Justice Stephen is right, gives the local 








authority very much larger powers. Here also the ques- 
tion has been raised by the Wandsworth District 
Board. The wire objected to is a private wire, set up by 
the United Telephone Company to connect two places of 
business in Putney belonging to the same person. There is no 
Act of Parliament regulating a transaction of this kind; and 
the point that had to be decided was whether the District 
Board had such a property in a street as to give them the 
same right of objecting to a wire being stretched across it as a 
private person would have to object to a wire being stretched 
across his garden. Mr. Justice Stephen holds that for certain 
purposes the Board have such a property. The case seems to 
him to be on all-fours with one in which it was decided that 
the local authority owned not merely the surface of a street, 
but so much of the soil underneath it as may be necessary for 
carrying out alterations or improvements. This decision limits 
and defines the extent of a street downwards; but Mr. Justice 
Stephen holds that it does this upon grounds which apply 
equally in the opposite direction. The use of a street may be- 
affected by what goes on in the air above, as much as by 
what goes on in the earth beneath; consequently, the 
authorities in whom the property in the street is vested 
have the same right to the control and management of the air 
that they have to the control and management of the ground, 
Where the Post Office is concerned, this right is qualified by 
special Acts of Parliament ; where private companies are 
concerned, there are no special statutes to appeal to, and tho 
general law remains in force. 

On the whole, the state of things disclosed by these two 
judgments seems a fairly convenient one. The law prevents 
the reckless multiplication of overhead wires in two ways. 
Where a private company proposes to put them up, an abso- 
lute power of prohibiting them is vested in the local authority. 
Where the Post Office proposes to put them up, the local 
authority has a power, not of prohibiting, but of objecting ; 
and though it is not very obvious why the decision whether 
the objection is valid should be vested in the Railway Com- 
missioners, there is no reason to quarrel with them as 
arbitrators. The merit of the law, as thus defined, 
is that the public are not left to the mercy of private 
companies, about whose competence and solvency nothing 
may be certainly known. If such a company sets up 
overhead wires, it is the fault of the local authority, whiciz 
might have prevented it and did not. On the other hand, 
where the Post Office is concerned, we are sure that the work 
will be well done, and once done will be kept in proper repair, 
Even then, however, it is necessary that some check should be 
maintained upon the growth of what may easily become a 
nuisance ; and the arbitration, first of the Police Magistrate, 
and then, on appeal, of the Railway Commissioners, seems to 
supply the check that is wanted. If it should turn out that 
Mr. Justice Stephen’s reading of the law is wrong, and that 
private companies have larger powers than he attributes to 
them, further legislation would be imperatively called for. I? 
his judgment is affirmed, or not challenged, we may rest con-~ 
tent with the law as it is. 





THE RAILWAY BILL. 
\ HATEVER charges interested opponents may bring 


against the President of the Board of Trade in rela- 
tion to the Merchant Shipping Bill, even the bitterest railway 
director cannot fail to admit that the Railway Regulatiow 
Acts Amendment Bill is a studiously moderate measure. So 
moderate, indeed, is it, that though the Bill was only published 
on Monday, indications are not wanting of profound discon- 
tent at its moderation on the part of certain trading associa- 
tions. Some of them are threatening to oppose the Bill tooth 
and nail, in the same way that the shipowners breathe defiance 
against the Merchant Shipping Bill. They have not, however, 
the same chances of success or the same power of obstruction. 
The railway interest may not exactly be in love with the pro- 
posed measure, but they will probably support it lest a worse thing 
should happen unto them. The traders may be disappointed, 
but they will certainly not gain anything by alienating their 
own friends. It is a case in which half a loaf is better than 
no bread, even if it be not a case in which the half is greater 
than the whole. The traders, in fact, seem to have expected 
too much. The Report of the Select Committee of 1882 was, 
no doubt, the report of a body on which the railway interest 
was powerful, but not more powerful than it is in the 
House as a whole. That Report was in itself a disappoint- 
ment to a large section of the trading community and the 
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general public. But there it is; and the President of the 
Board of Trade would have been rash indeed had his Bill 
gone beyond it. By taking the report as the basis of the 
Bill, he has saved the Bill from being wrecked on the rocks of 
railway opposition ; and if the traders throw up a bar to pre- 
vent it from entering the harbour, they will only have them- 
selves to thank if they continue to be left at the mercy of the 
Railway Companies. From their position of helplessness the 
Bill redeems them. 

Its salient feature is the establishment of the Railway Com- 
mission as a permanent tribunal, ranking with the superior 
Courts of Law. Till 1873, complaints against railways, under 
the Act of 1854, were made to the Court of Common Pleas, 
which proved a very inefficient, tribunal, dilatory and expen- 
sive. In 1873, the Railway Commission was instituted, in 
accordance with the recommendation of a Select Committee of 
the previous year; bul it was only to exist for five years, and 
though its existence has been prolonged by successive con- 
tinuations, yet its temporary character has greatly detracted 
from its authority. Moreover, it has been subjected to inter- 
ference by the ordinary Courts—by way of prohibition re- 
straining it from enforcing its orders, by mandamus to 
state a case for the decision of a Court of Law, and by 
certiorari. As an inferior as well as a temporary Court, it has 
not commanded the respect, and, in consequence, has not 
attracted the business, which were desirable. Moreover, its 
jurisdiction was very limited in area. It is now pro- 
posed, in accordance with the recommendation of the 
Select Committee, to make the Railway Commission a 
“Superior Court of Record,’—that is, it is to rank as a 
tribunal in power and authority with a Division of the High 
Court, free from all interference by other Courts, and in some 
respects ranking even higher, as, though an appeal lies to the 
Court of Appeal, it can only be brought with the con- 
sent of the Commissioners themselves or by special leave 
of the Court of Appeal. Its constitution is left un- 
touched. Its jurisdiction is extended by empowering it to 
hear complaints arising out of the provisions of the com- 
panies’ special Acts, not only as regards “ undue preference ” 
and “ through rates,” but as to the provision of stations, roads, 
or public accommodation, and generally as to “ any obligation 
in favour of the public or a portion of the public.” It also 
can deal with the question of the legality of any charge, 
whether for goods or passengers; it can enforce orders for 
joint arrangements on two or more railways ; it is to be the 
tribunal for deciding questions of rating so far as they 
affect railways if the Quarter Sessions or either party 
choose to bring it before them; and any Court may refer 
any question affecting a railway, except in the case of a 
claim for damages, when it can only be by consent, to the 
Commissioners. In fact, the Commissioners are to be the 
Railway Division of the High Court of Justice. 

The result of these provisions is to enable traders, either 
individually or in combination, to resort to a tribunal with full 
powers, special experience, and adequate time, to settle any 
dispute between themselves and a Railway Company. Surely 
this is a boon worth having, even if the Act contained nothing 
else. Moreover, this constitution of the Commission into a per- 
manent or superior Court points the way to even more extended 
power. Clauses are inserted in the Bill which, if they attain their 
object, will result in delegating to the Commission the power 
of settling railway rates in general. These clauses aim imme- 
diately at settling the question of “terminal” charges. 
“ Terminal ” means charges beyond the mere conveyance of 
goods, and were divided by the Committee into “ handling ” 
charges, such as loading and unloading, collection and delivery ; 
and “ station” charges, for providing stations, sidings, ware- 
houses, cranes, and other “fixed plant.” When railways 
were first made it was assumed that these “incidents” of 
conveyance would, as a rule, fall on private persons 
carrying their own goods in their own wagons. But 
even when the Railway Companies undertook this busi- 
ness it was not specifically included in the rates. The 
companies, however, are in the habit of charging for both 
“ handling ” and “ station ” services as extras ; private traders 
contesting their right, at all events, to charge for the latter. 
“ Handling” charges are specially placed within the Commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction by the Act creating it. The Select Com- 
mittee recommended that “ station ’’ charges should be recog- 
nised by a general Act, and be entered on the rate-books, ‘so 
that it be open to anybody at any time to challenge them 
before the Railway Commissioners.” This recommendation 
Mr. Chamberlain, as in duty bound, proposes to carry out. But 


in doing so he proposes to make the recognition of “ station 
terminals” a lever by which to effect another proposal of 
the Committee,—viz., the revision and reclassification of 
existing rates and fares. The Committee wished that 
this should be effected by ‘some public authority ” bringing 
them under the consideration of a Parliamentary Committee 
whenever a company came for fresh powers. It was sought 
to thrust this duty on the Board of Trade by a resolution of 
the House of Commons last week ; but Mr. Chamberlain, fairly 
enough, objected to this “ monstrous ” addition to the work of 
the Board, and pointed out that the London and North. 
Western Railway rates had to be ferreted out in 128 dis. 
tinct Acts of Parliament, and that there were no fewer 
than 2,300 articles to be classified. He therefore proposed to 
make the companies, who may be presumed to know them, 
classify and revise their own rates, by providing that they can 
only get sanction for their “station terminals” when they 
have so classified and revised them with the assent of 
Parliament, We may hope that next year the consent 
of Parliament may be dispensed with, and that the settle- 
ment of the rates, as well as the determination of disputes 
with regard to them, may be devolved on the skilled and 
permanent and impartial tribunal now constituted, instead of 
being left to the unskilled, prejudiced, and fluctuating atoms 
of a Parliamentary Committee. These are the main provisions 
of the Bill; and if they do not please either party entirely, 
they at least grant to each party the irreducible minimum of 
their demands. 

The general public is not much touched by the Bill, 
Attempts are made to enforce the public safety by pro- 
visions as to level-crossings, which are chiefly noticeable 
as adding one more to the many powers of fine and 
imprisonment already possessed by the Railway Com- 
panies, and making the sides of railways less available 
as public footpaths than ever. As a set-off to their in- 
creased power of punishment for trespass given by the Bill, 
the companies ought to be compelled to make a public footway 
at the side of the railway, which is generally the shortest way 
between any two points, and which would be a valuable 
substitution in country districts for some of the paths 
which the landlords “ daily devour apace and nothing said.” 
A more effectual interposition in favour of the public is their 
endeavour to enforce punctuality by providing that a return 
should be sent to the Board of Trade of every train more than 
fifteen minutes late, and that the Board of Trade shall call 
the attention of Parliament to “habitual unpunctuality ” 
when a company comes for further powers. This provision 
is, however, rather in terrorem than prohibitive. The 
limit of punctuality is pitched unreasonably low. Why 
should a suburban train, timed to arrive in half an hour, be 
allowed to be a quarter of an hour, or 50 per cent., late with 
impunity ? The return should embrace all trains, and punctu- 
ality be measured accurately. Then, and then only, perhaps, 
tyrants like Sir Edward Watkin would divert their imperial 
minds from annexing the Continent to the service of their own 
subjects, and would give their attention to assisting people to 
get to London as well as to Paris. 

But these things will come. Once get the Railway Com- 
mission established as a supreme authority in all railway 
matters, and the rest will be added unto it. The existence 
of the truncated and terminable tribunal has been amply justi- 
fied, and its terrors have extended already further than its 
direct decisions. With increased power will come increase of 
power ; and for this one provision, if for no other, the Railway 
Bill deserves the support of all those (and they are the whole 
country) who have any grievance against any railway. It will 
be the height of folly for any one, trader or not, to play into 
the hands of the railway interest by opposing this Bill. 








THE “CLOTHES OF RELIGION.” 

N a brilliant paper contributed to the June number of the 
National Review by Mr. Wilfrid Ward, on what he terms 

the “Clothes of Religion,” that very able essayist turns the 
tables on Mr. Frederic Harrison after the same fashion in 
which Mr. Frederic Harrison had turned them on Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, and shows that if Mr. Spencer were something of a 
monomaniac in supposing that the Unknowable could afford an 
adequate object of religious worship, Mr. Harrison is even a 
more advanced proficient in this kind of monomania when 
he rests his exposure of Mr. Spencer on the strength of 
his own private certainty that the true object of worship, 
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instead of being the Unknowable, with a capital “U,” is 
Humanity, with a capital “H.” For the witty illustration of 
this conflict of monomania with monomania which Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward gives us, we will refer to the pages of the National Review 
itself, and only add here that by those who read the article the 
worship of the Unknowable and the worship of Humanity are 
likely to be connected as long as they live with the melancholy 
humours of a lunatic asylum. 

There is more to be said, 
subject of Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s article, namely, what he 
calls “the clothes of religion,” — by which he means, as 
we understand him, the attributes with which we invest 
not religion, but the object of worship. We attribute to 
God infinity, eternity, absolute energy ; we attribute to Christ 
sympathy, brotherhood, an ideal humanity; and all that 
we thus attribute to God and Christ are conditions of our 
worship; they belong to the object of worship as such; 
and if any attempt be made to separate them from a 
true object of worship, and to clothe with them that which 
cannot be an object of worship at all, that attempt fails, 
and we find those who make it descending into a foolish idolatry, 
dropping from the sublime to the ridiculous. What Mr. Ward 
maintains is that these true attributes of God and Christ 
ave thus separated from any true object of worship when 
they are held up to us as the justification for awe-struck 
meditation over the mystery of the Unknowable, or enthu- 
siastic contemplation of the ideal of Humanity. You can- 
not trust either the Unknowable or Humanity,—not the Un- 
knowable, because you know nothing about it ; not Humanity, 
because you know too much about it. And what you 
cannot trust, what you cannot pray to, what you can- 
not lean on, you may dress up in what attributes you please, 
but you cannot, by so dressing it up, make it the object of 
worship. ‘The object of worship must be so far known as to 
inspire absolute trust, and therefore cannot be unknowable. 
The object of worship must be so far above Humanity as to have 
conquered, as well as fathomed, its frailties, and therefore can- 
not be Humanity. Hence you may represent the Unknowable 
as being as mysterious as you please, without winning for it the 
smallest real adoration; and you may represent Humanity as 
being as many-sided and rich in sympathy as you please, 
without winning for it the smallest real adoration. Man can 
adore only that which he can trust and love; and he cannot 
trust and love either a totally unexplored power, or a power 
which has been so well explored as to exhibit not only strength 
and goodness, but weakness and wickedness of every kind. In 
vain, then, will you persuade man to worship either that which 
is pure invisibility, or that which is visible frailty,—a compound 
of good and evil, of feebleness and vigour :— 

‘No love,” says Mr. Ward, “is too ardent for God, because He is 
all-good and all-loving ; no awe too deep, because He is all-wise and 
all-powerful; no trust too absolute, because He never deserts them 
that put their trust in Him. So too as to the sentiments proper 
to Christianity. The Martyrs did not die for a feeling or an idea 
as such; they died because they believed Christ to be God, and 
that He bid them go through all torments rather than deny 
Him. They believed Him to exist, and that death would unite 
them to Him whom they loved, for whom they suffered, whose smile 
was their joy, whose every word and action was their rule of life, 
and union with whom was the only perfect end of their being. ‘If 
Christ is not risen,’ said the Apostle, ‘then is your faith vain.’ The 
root of their devotion was belief in a real fact. Convince the 
would-be martyr that Christ is no longer in existence, is not approv- 
ing his action, and will not welcome him after he has passed through 
the gates of death, and his love and devotion evaporate. The essence 
of the deepest feelings consists in their being aroused by a reality ; 
and if that be taken away, the feelings themselves lose all mean- 
ing and dignity. The clothes of a handsome man are intended 
to set off the essential dignity of his appearance. Put them 
on a scarecrow, and be they never so rich and well-made, their 
dignity is gone. Their dignity was part of his dignity. And so 
too religious sentiments depend for their dignity on religious 
belief—on belief in really existing Objects to which they may be 
worthily applied. I say, then, that all these feelings, ideas, and 
emotions which are associated with religion are its fitting clothes, but 
that the essence of religion, the central figure which they adorn, is 
trust in real objects worthy of these things; and further, that while 
these clothes are suitable to a belief in God and the supernatural— 
while they constitute the form in which supernatural belief comes 
before us in the greatest majesty and the greatest practical useful- 
ness—they are nothing less than grotesque when. they array the 
Unknowable or the Positivist deity Humanity.” 


Now, we so absolutely and heartily agree with that, that we 
should be sorry to say a word indicating the slightest diver- 
gence from its drift; but we think it almost necessary to Mr. 


however, on the definite | 





Wilfrid Ward’s true object to point out that the title which he 
has chosen, and which expresses most admirably the artificial 
character of Mr. Spencer’s and Mr. Frederic Harrison’s at- 
tempts to idealise a laborious creation of our own minds, 
is open to a good deal of misunderstanding, unless it be ex- 
plained and insisted on that what are mere artificial draperies 
for “ the Unknowable” or “ Humanity ” are in no way external to 
the true objects of worship, but of the very essence of God and 
Christ. Some of Mr. Ward’s language might perhaps mislead a 
careless reader into a contrary view. He talks of “ infinity and 
eternity and power” as “clothing the Deity.”’ He suggests that 
the saying of the Psalmist, “ which was applied to other slayers of 
their God,” may be said of the Agnostic and the Positivist, 
namely, “ Diviserunt sibi vestimenta mea et super vestem meam 
—“They parted my garments amongst them, 
and for my vesture they did cast lots.” Such language might 
suggest that in some sense those separable and artificial attri- 
butes of the Unknowable and of Humanity by which Mr. 
Spencer and Mr. Frederic Harrison try to subdue us into the 
mood of worship, are also in some degree separable, though not 
artificial, attributes of God and Christ himself,—that we could 
trust God without his eternity, infinity, and omnipotence; or that 
we could love Christ without his sympathy, brotherhood, and self- 
sacrifice. We are perfectly aware that this is not in the least what 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward means, nor what his article, carefully read, 
will so much as admit of. But he has perhaps hardly been 
careful enough to guard himself against the imputation of 
conveying that these true attributes of God and Christ 
which are only imaginary vestures of the Unknowable 
and of Humanity, are in the same sense external to the 
true objects of worship, in which they are external to 
the false ones. Mere “clothes,” no doubt, eternity, infinity, 
and energy are to the abstract idea of the Unknowable. 
Mere “clothes,” sympathy, brotherhood, and self-sacrifice are 
to the abstract idea of Humanity. But infinity, eternity, and 
energy are in no sense vestures that can be superimposed on, or 
rather detached from the being of God. Sympathy, brotherhood, 
and self-sacrifice are in no sense vestures that can be super- 
imposed on or rather detached from the figure of our Lord. 
That which is a mere ideal robe, which you may unfold or fold 
up at pleasure, when you come to apply it to the lay figures of 
our modern philosophy, is of the very essence of the object 
of worship; and you cannot by any violence detach it from 
the true God of Christian faith. To take Mr. Ward’s own 
test. God could not be the object of perfect trust if we did 
not find in him that eternity or absolute independence of time 
and change, that infinity, or limitlessness of nature and 
resource, and that absolute energy or power, which alone 
justify trust. Christ could not be the object of perfect 
trust, if he did not manifest the love of God in all its 
eternity, infinity, and energy, and if he did not show us what 
man may become in power of brotherhood and in sacrifice when 
taken up into the nature of God. Attributes which may be 
rightly spoken of as mere vestures when they are disposed in 
imaginative folds round abstract conceptions, are seen to be 
of the very essence of the real objects of faith and worship, 
The mere artificial drapery of a false god, is of the actual 
essence and spirit of the true God. Indeed, may we not say that 
any quality with which we venture to invest the Unknowable 
must necessarily be external to it, since it cannot be compre- 
hended in the idea of the Unknowable; and also that any quality 
which we impute to Humanity must be more or less accidental, 
since experience shows that man as such is a variable, incon- 
stant, and feeble creature, full of inconsistencies mental and 
moral; but that any attribute of God must be of his very 
essence, or cannot belong to him at all? There can be no acci- 
dent in God, nothing external to him which we can presume to 
liken to the vesture of mortality. Even of the heavens it is 
written,—* They shall perish, but thou shalt endure: yea, all of 
them shall wax old like a garment; as a vesture shalt thou 
change them, and they shall be changed: but thou art the 
same, and thy years shall have no end.” Might we not say that 
all idolatries consist in the investiture of lay figures with borrowed 
draperies, but that it is the test of a true object of worship 
that there are about it no vestures, no separable accidents, 
that there can be no clothing or unclothing it, since everything 
which is temporary and perishable shrinks beneath the “con- 
suming fire” of the true Deity? 
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INSTRUCTION IN GEOGRAPHY. 

HE Royal Geographical Society would probably do well, 
before sending out its }roposed commission to examine 

into Continental ways of teaching geography, to offer a prize— 
& prize worth having—for the best essay on the causes of 
the English want of interest in that science. There is no doubt 
of that want; and it is the ultimate cause of the badness of the 
teaching of which the Association complains. The Society 
itself tells us that after years of effort it has been compelled to 
leave off offering prizes for geographical knowledge to the great 
public schools: the scholars will not compete. The same insti- 
‘tutions carried off the prizes year after year, until at last the 
Council decided that the experiment was hopeless, and the 
president, Lord Aberdare, on Monday announced to the mem- 
bers, in tones of resigned but regretful melancholy, that it must 
be discontinued. The public-school boys do not care about 
geography, and their indifference extends to almost all 
classes of the community. Even the educated know less of the 
science than of almost any other. A small proportion are 
keenly interested in it, and either insist on being taught, or 
manage to teach themselves so thoroughly as to be a surprise 
to their neighbours; but they are almost as few as those who 


“teach themselves astronomy, and fewer than those who learn in 


all sorts of empiric ways a great deal of geology. The propor- 
tion even of fairly cultivated men who know the whole surface 
of the world as they know the surface of their libraries, so as 


‘to be able to tell at once what an unusual telegram means, to 


place the last earthquake in the Eastern Archipelago, to localise 
the latest revolt in Spanish America, and to comprehend why 
Germans are swearing about Angra Pequefia and English 
arrogance, is exceedingly small; while half even of them 
know nothing but the map—that is, the relative place of the 
country they are talking about, and the general route from 
Europe to the spot. They can seldom tell if it is mountainous 
or the reverse —(nine out of ten men expect mountains between 
Hamburg and Moscow)—have not an idea about its water 
system, and are ignorant of comparative spaces to a degree 
which to those who have any local knowledge is almost in- 
credible. It was not a foolish man who told his nephew, just 
starting for Calcutta, that he could ride across to Bombay on 
Saturdays; nor was the clergyman ill-informed who maintained 


‘that Egypt, as a Bible country, must be at least as large as 
‘France. Englishmen with sons to settle find it a real diffi- 


culty to understand the size of separate States of America, 
or to imagine that Texas exceeds France and England put 
together; while their capacity for remembering that Arabia 
is the size of all Europe west of the Vistula, and Brazil just 
three times that, is simply il. Even when they are sincerely 
anxious to know, great distances puzzle them, and great rivers; 
and they talk about cities in the Soudan asif that horrible expanse 
were Lancashire, and wonder why steamers should not ascend the 
Nile to Khartoum in about ten days. Ass to climate, they know 
generally, and in the rough, whether a country is cold or hot; 
but they do not know that, climatically, Hong Kong and Pekin 
are totally different places, that New York can be hotter than 
Madras or colder than Moscow, or that the reversal of the seasons 
which they know to be true of the Antipodes is true also of the 
‘Cape. The writer himself failed to convince a very intelligent 
Englishman that Christmas was hot weather at the Cape, and 
that the colony might therefore supply grapes to Europe out of 
season, and was held to be talking nonsense when hinting that the 
locality whence ice was imported did matter, as all ice was not 
equally cold. Among the lower classes this ignorance is still 
more profound, reaching depths which confuse rather than as- 
tonish the inquirer, and this about points not in the least remote 
from daily experience. We have the strongest reason for sus- 
pecting that Essex peasants cannot believe that the distance from 
England to Ireland by sea is three times the distance of England 
from France, or that New Zealand can be five times as far away 
as North America. Indeed, us a rule, the poor know literally 
nothing of geography, and have an aversion to learn the 
simplest facts, strangely in contrast with their interest about 
the ways of the people “over there.”’ They will listen to any 
amount of talk about the people of any country that the speaker 
knows, often with eager interest and intelligence; but they will 
not even try to learn where that country is, or what are its 
physical features. Let any man who doubts this ask the first 
workman he knows about the Chinese and China, and see how 
much he knows of the former, and how absolutely nothing of the 
latter. 


“ec 





It is certainly not want of need which kills the general in. 
terest in geography. To Englishmen the need is perpetually 
present, though Lord Aberdare pressed the commercial argu- 
ment—as everybody speaking in London always does press it— 
too far. Merchants very often know very little of the markets 
to which they send their goods, just as stock-jobbers know very 
little of the States whose securities they buy and sell, both 
being content to know prices and not the reasons for them, 
Even when they do know, their knowledge is often localised ia 
a very comic way; and a man will understand one market for 
hardware perfectly without an idea of another on the other side 
of the globe. Still, the English deal with the world, and 
should be interested in its countries, and fight most of 
the world, and should feel some concern about its peoples 
and its configuration. They do not, however, very often; 
and we noticed during the Afghan war that they never 
realised to themselves what manner of barrier the Himalaya is, 
and were utterly amazed when we landed at Suakim to find 
that Arab tribes dwelt on the west of the Red Sea. “They 
would be Blacks, surely,” was the hesitating remark of a very 
intelligent man in our own hearing. Moreover, the newspapers 
are getting unintelligible without some knowledge of geography. 
Not to mention that over-informed man on the Times who hag 
an immoveable conviction that Englishmen know where Hun- 
garian towns are, and are accustomed to talk of them even 
when their names have no vowels, a hundred correspondents 
are flinging costly telegrams daily into London which, if one 
knows nothing about the places, must surely be dull reading. 
It can hardly be entertaining to hear that the President of San 
Salvador is dead, when San Salvador, for all you know, may be 
a cape in Mars. Still, the people are not interested enough to 
learn. We should doubt if there were a single wandering lec- 
turer on geography in England, or a “ professor” who taught 
that to evening classes, and nothing else; and we are curious 
to know why. Because the teaching is bad, says the Geo- 
graphical Association. But that only pushes the question 
one step further back. As Englishmen manage to learn 
all they want to know, why is the teaching of geography 
so bad P—except, indeed, as all teaching is bad, when it is 
directed to a number of unequal minds in unequal stages 
of preparation. If the people desired geography as they 
desire mathematics or arithmetic, they would very soon find or 
import people to teach them: as, indeed, they do when war, or 
revolution, or earthquake wakes up a momentary interest. We 
suspect that, except to a few, who possess what may be called 
concrete imagination, geography is an exceedingly difficult 
study,—as difficult, at least, as statistics, and over-taxes 
attention, and strains the memory in a quite exceptional degree. 
Half the students forget a map, as they forget their own faces in 
the glass, and are bothered with the names of places as they would 
be bothered with any other unconnected words,—as you, O 
reader, were bothered when you first learned the names of the 
English counties. Just try, if you have no property in Ireland, 
to say off quickly all the Irish counties. The mind refuses a 
task of that kind until its interest is awakened by some external 
cause; and it is to discover a cause which will operate that the 
Association should direct its first effort. Success will certainly 
not be insured by calling geography ‘ physiography,” though 
the idea involved in the change of word is right enough; 
nor by using little globes, which puzzle children to death; 
nor by selling thousands of skeleton maps, which make them cry 
with a sense of defeat. It may be found, possibly, in describing 
phenomena such as volcanoes, high mountain ranges, and vast 
seas, and so exciting the imagination; but the road may also be 
in quite another direction. The popular instinct is to know all 
about Chinamen, and their sloping eyes, and their pigtails, and 
their women’s little feet, and their fondness for puppy-dogs as 
dinner, and their inability to use perspective, before anything 
whatever is learned about Shanghai and the Yellow River. 
Suppose we obey that instinct, instead of reprehending it as 
frivolous, and begin the study of physiography by a little talk 
about folk. We have an idea that if we wanted to teach 
children where Lapland was, we could do it with a few pictures 
of Laplanders, and their dogs, and their reindeer, and their snow- 
shoes, and their long nights, more quickly and certainly than 
through any amount of maps. After half an hour’s talk about 
the little people, the audience would be quite anxious to know 
where they lived in the world, and what their country was like,— 
would look at the map with interest, and would rememberit, too. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—¢——— 
THE SINGLE-WOMAN FRANCHISE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.”’] 

1r,—One or two objections to Mr. Woodall’s proposal to ex- 
tend the franchise to single women who are householders have 
occurred to me which should, I think, have some consideration. 
In the first place, it seems to me an entirely anomalous arrange- 
ment to select from the women of the nation a small and special 
class, such as householding spinsters and widows, and to say 
of them, ‘These of all the women of the nation deserve a 
special privilege hitherto exercised only by men.” Suppose the 
bachelors of the country were singled out, and were made 
eligible candidates for some civil or judicial office, and all married 
men were excluded, should we not recognise in such a measure 
a primé facie injustice? What have the single women done; 
what is there in their case that demands Parliamentary repre- 
sentation, other than that which so far has shown such ample 
justice to women? The proposal is a direct injustice to married 
women. If women are to have the franchise at all, one would 
say at once, “ Let it be extended to the largest class of women, 
—to that which contains the greatest number of the wise, and 
noble, and useful of their sex.” I suppose no one would deny 
that the wives and mothers of England possess a larger share 
of genius, and virtue, and sacrifice, and even of physical health, 
than any other class of the gentler sex. If they do not, 
the men must be very great fools, or must adopt a principle of 
selection that ignores the qualities I have named. The married 
women are, at any rate, a selected class; and, I also venture to 
efirm, they are more entirely in correspondence with their 
environment than single women. They touch life at a greater 
number of points, and, by their maternal relations and their 
interest in the future of their children, they are more directly 
related to questions of legislation and public policy. If a ques- 
tion of peace or war is involved, who is the better fitted to pro- 
pounce an opinion or give a vote upon it—the mother of sons 
who may be called to fight, or a maiden aunt, whose affections 
have not been so powerfully evoked as a mother’s? It is not 
a sufficient objection to this to urge that married women are 
already represented by the votes of their husbands; for it is well 
knowr that as society becomes more complex and more culti- 
‘vated, variations of opinion on all questions between husband 
and wife become more frequent, and instead of being intoler- 
able, as they were in a more barbarous social state, are sources 
of interest and advantage. The single women now are just as 
well represented by the votes of their brothers, and uncles, and 
cousins as are the wives by their husbands. Parliament did not 
hesitate to pass the Married Women’s Property Act, though 
that Act touched a question that occasions more family 
dissensions than politics. The law now recognises every 
married woman as a separate entity, holding and disposing 
of her property as she pleases, and supplementing her 
husband’s representation in certain cases by her own. By 
that Act, 1 believe, she may be a householder in her own right. 
Where is the logic, then, of the measure which falls behind the 
view which the law has already taken of the rights of wives, 
denies their right, though householders, to vote for a Member of 
the House of Commons, and confers that right on householding 
spinsters and widows on the ground of property ?_ Besides, this 
measure would in many cases do the parties it first enfranchises 
& Subsequent injustice in maintaining their qualification to be 
on the register while they remain single, but depriving them 
of it directly they marry. Would not that add an extra 
difficulty to those often now felt in deciding upon the over- 
“tures which the social sentiments originate ? 

With the claims of the State on the one side and the solicita- 
tions of the unit on the other, might not the complaint often be 
heard, “I am in a strait betwixt two”? Might not the State 
also at such junctures suffer the loss of qualities it had just 
learnt to appreciate—unless, indeed, it were made possible (at 
any rate in the event of lady Members of Parliament) that a 
change of state should involve an elevation to the House of Lords, 
—a very doubtful advantage, I fear, in the estimation of many. 
Seriously, this proposal of Mr. Woodall implicitly postulates 
the principle of female Members of Parliament. If single women 
are to vote, they ought also to be eligible as representatives ; 
end if that point were reached, our whole legislative and 
social system would be revolutionised. Throughout the history 
of all civilised nations the limited functions of women have 
been recognised, in the interests of the vitality of the State. 





The law at present forbids their employment in certain trades, 
they could not well fight in our armies, sail our ships, or pro- 
nounce legal judgments. The functions of Parliament are of 
this class—i.e., they are functions, especially those that are 
military, that require to be discharged by men. In the formation 
of public opinion, which is the real governing power in a civilised 
country, women may, ought to take their share. The organisa- 
tion of that opinion into law, and its application to the life of 
the nation, is the work of men. Besides, there must be a certain 
amount of selection and sub-selection of the representatives of 
the whole population, after the wants of all classes have been 
provided for; and the introduction of all women, married and 
single—for any distinction between the two before the law is in 
my judgment unjust and odious—would swell the aggregate of 
citizens into such an unwieldy mass that the machinery of the 
State would not work smoothly. Every person cannot vote; 
every enthusiast cannot be in the House; and where only a few 
typical persons have to be selected, the line must be drawn at 
the men. This arrangement is in harmony with a great fact 
that marks man in all stages of his development,—the organic 
unity of the family. The domestic headship of the home is 
dual. In its foreign policy—its relation to government and 
business—its natural and sufficient representative is the man. 

I believe Mr. Woodall’s Bill is opposed to the wishes of the 
majority of married women in the country, to say nothing of the 
present electorate. It is really demanded by but a small 
minority ; and there are means of meeting the small agitation 
that is raised in its favour other than by raising the question as 
an amendment to the Franchise Bill.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Barnet. Joun Marruews. 


THE WOMEN’S FRANCHISE. 

(To THE Eptror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Will you allow me a line of reply to the article on Mr. 
Woodall’s amendment in your last number? Your main point 
is, as I understand, that the amendment “contemplates a 
revolution,’ which you affirm to be “social rather than 
political,” and which, therefore, requires more mature con- 
sideration than it has yet received. It seems to me, on the 
contrary, that in refusing to treat sex alone as a ground of dis- 
franchisement, the Legislature would simply recognise in our 
political constitution what the best reflection shows to be an 
established fact of our social and industrial organisation, to 
abolish which would require such a revolution as it has never 
entered even into Mr. George’s head to advocate. So long as 
the responsibility is thrown on women, unmarried or widows, of 
earning their own livelihood in any way that industrial com- 
petition allows, their claim to have their ordinary constitu- 
tional protection against any encroachments on the part of other 
sections of the community is primdé facie undeniable. And 
surely, according to the view of democracy and its tendencies 
which you forcibly stated in an article on May 10th, this broad 
and obvious consideration ought to prevail against any inge- 
nious arguments that may be constructed for concluding that 
the interests of women are not, as a matter of fact, likely to be 
encroached upon. “ Democracies,” you say, “if they once begin 
to be indifferent about the principle of democracy are indifferent 
to the very law of their being; and they cannot see any section 
of the people excluded from one of the chief rights of the people 
without giving up the principle of democracy itself.” 1f this 
be true, the enfranchisement of women, who are merely excluded 
on the ground of sex, must come, as an irresistible corollary 
from the principle of the great political change which this 
Reform Bill realises. And surely all the arguments that are 
urged for making the measure a final and complete one in other 
ways may also be urged against deferring this logically inevit- 
able step.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Cambridge, May 28th. Henry Sipewick. 


(To THE Epiror oF THE “ SprctaTor.’’ | 
Srr,—Will you allow me, as one of a large and, as yet, unrepre- 
sented class, to remark on certain points in your article 
opposing Mr. Woodall’s Amendment? At the last general 
election, the question of extending the franchise to women was 
brought before the great majority of candidates, most of whom 
declared themselves distinctly on the subject, and were returned 
with the full prospect of its being discussed during the tenure 
of the new Parliament. It is, therefore, as needless to dissolve 
upon this question as it would have been when, earlier in the 
Session, the very important Act was passed enabling married 
women to be the legal possessors of their own property. 
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Secondly, just as a widowed mother may be the legal guardian 
of her child, though during the lifetime of both parents the law 
gives the sole control of offspring to the husband, to the ex- 
clusion of the wife, so we may logically allow a woman house- 
holder to possess the franchise, though “ insisting that where 
there is a masculine head of the family he is the head, to the 
exclusion of his wife.” Surely, to either man or woman, 
the interests involved the possession of a child are 
greater than in the disposal of a vote! Thirdly, there 
is the same justification for allowing political representa- 
tion to women, while excluding them from Parliament, 
that there is for allowing it with the same reservation to 
clergymen. It has never been proposed to disfranchise the 
Clergy lest they should aspire to the Premiership. Fourthly, 
to enfranchise the agricultural labourer, and leave the question 
of women’s franchise to be decide], as the Spectator suggests, 
by the new electorate, is to invite a class representing a ruder 
and more inchoate stage of civilisation to pronounce upon a 
question which is the outcome of its higher and more complex 
development. The dignity and independence, the duties and 
the needs of women, become objects of regard as men advance 
in education and refinement. Fifthly, it is both illogical and 
illiberal to refuse an act of justice now lest it should pave the 
way to being foolish or unjust hereafter. If evil should result 
from the admission of women to the franchise, it can only be by 
the popular vote; and the Spectator above all things claims to 
trust the people,—nay, even to allow them the “right to 
blunder ” if they choose to do so. We women do not ask that 
right, nor would wish to exert it were it ours.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. Quiet Womay. 


in 


REPORT OF THE CROFTERS’ COMMISSION, 


CTATOR.”’ | 


THE 
[To THE Epiron OF THE “Spi 

Sir,—In a recent issue of the Speetifor, in an article on the 
Highland Crofter question, the following paragraph occurs :— 

> ] ’ c 5 

“Tt makes one’s blood boil to read that in South Uist, some time 
since, when a proprietor wished to convert certain of the moorlands 
into large farms, some of the evicted people ‘ were chased among the 
hills, caught, tried, and shipped like felous to Canada,’ ’’ 

? tal ’ ? i I 
The allegation in which the above warmly-expressed quotation 
5 “ 

is based was contradicted by the Sherifi-Substitute of the dis- 
trict, who had his permanent residence on the adjoining parish 
of North Uist. I quote the following from his evidence before 
the Crofter Commissioners at Inverness on October 11th last :— 

“T have no intention of adverting to much ef what was stated 
to the Commissioners by the delegates, though a great deal of it, as 
reported in the Scotsman, is open to remark. . There are some 
statements, however, so very incorrect, that it would not be right 
to pass them over entirely. Some delegates who gave evidence at 
Lochboisdale, stated that at the time of the emigration which took 
place in 1851, more than one person was tied, forcibly carried on 
board the transports, and sent to America, I can only tell what 
came to my own knowledge in the course of an inquiry, and which 
perhaps may account partly, if not entirely, for what was 
told by the delegates. Some time after the ship with the emigrants 
sailed—how long I cannot now remember—I received a letter 
from an M.P. in London, with whom | occasionally corresponded, 
in which he stated that he had heard that one emigrant 
had been tied and carried on board the transport at Loch- 
boisdale. I had not heard of anything of the kind having 
taken place. After consultation with Procurator- Fiscal and 
Inspector of Police, I sent the Inspector to Lochboisdale, and directed 
him to make a thorough inquiry, and to report. On his return, he 
reported that a man and his wife had embarked, that the husband 
afterwards skulked ashore with the intention of getting rid of his 
wife in this way, and hid himself; that he was missed, looked for, 
found in hiding, then tied and carried back on board ship, and so was 
sent to America. My Parliamentary friend thought the man was 
rightly served under the circumstances. I heard no more of the 
matter till I read the statements of the delegates in the Scotsman.” 

I may state that Sherilf Shaw has been intimately acquainted 
with the Long Islan1 district for iifty years, and he acted as 
Sheriff-Substitute from November, 1811, till 1881; and his 

> 

evidence is therefore to be thoroughly 1elied upon. 

I hope you will be good enough to give this letter a place 
I feel sure it is not your wish that your 





tue 


in your next issue. 
newspaper should be the medium of circulating exaggerated 
misrepresentations.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Cluny Castle, Aberdeen, May 29th. tANALD Macponatp. 


ON PROPHECY. 


al 


THE LATE F. D. MAURICE 

{To THE EpIToR OF THE *‘ SPECTATOR. 

Sir,—The following extract from a letter of Maurice’s which I 
enclose may interest some of your readers, as illustrating his 


“T should be much more inclined to adopt your interpretation of 
the 58rd of Isaiah* than that which limits it to some definite mortal, 
or that which merely makes it a prediction of a Christ tocome. An. 
ever-present King and Word of God, hereafter to be manifested fully, 
then manifesting himself through various persons and in sundry acts. 
of mercy and judgment, is, itseems to me, the subject of the pro- 
phecies. They speak of Him who has been, and is, and is to come. 
We dwarf them into messages concerning the future, and so give the 
future a poor, feeble significance. Tho Eternal Son of God who was: 
with the Father before all worlds, dwindles into a mere Son of Mary, 
whom, that we may save our orthodoxy, we prove by a number of 
texts to be divine. And so the miracles which your father’s practical 
and devout instinct recognises as manifestations of a love which 
is the same in all ages—just as the Church does in its serviceg 
for the Sundays after Epiphany—are chauged into mere evidences 
of an exceptional power, put forth then, withdrawn ever since. 
Mauy of the strangest apparent contradictions of the prophecies and 
miracles which are current amongst us are the consequences of our 
unhappy, partial, heretical conceptions of them, and are efforts, how- 
ever irregular and tortuous, to arrive at a deeper, more reverent, 
more practical understanding of them. God will bring good out of 
all our perverse ways of thinking and acting.” 


Here ends the portion of the letter which I think will be 
generally interesting.—I am, Sir, &c., X. 





MR. BESANT ON THE ART OF FICTION. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—Will you allow me to point out that the writer of the 
paper on “ The Art of Fiction” in last Saturday’s Spectator has 
very strangely misrepresented my statements and opinions on 
one or two important points? I said in my lecture that one of 
the reasons why ordinary people do not look upon fiction as a 
fine art is the single fact that its followers are not recognised 
in the way that men of other callings are recognised,—by 
receiving national distinctions. I stated this as a fact about 
which there can be no dispute. I did not say that all suc- 
cessful men in all other callings obtain honours while novelists 
do not. I simply said, which is true, that no distinctions are 
awarded to novelists, and T instanced the cases of Dickens and 
Thackeray. I then, and on the same page, so as to avoid mis- 
understanding, went on to explain my own personal view of the 
subject in these words,—“I do not say they would be any 
better for this kind of recognition.” 

Yet the writer of the article devotes two columns to point out 
to the readers of the Spectator—who are many thousands more 
in number than the readers of my lecture—how I am “ grum- 
bling,” “ complaining,” and “ feeling aggrieved ” at the neglect 
of literary men in the dispensing of honours. Yet that was 
absolutely ali I had to say upon the point, and I had not 
one word of “complaint” or of “aggrievement” to make on 
the matter. 

Again, I did not profess to teach this art in an hour’s lecture. 
But I indicated very briefly the lines on which it may be taught. 
I think that any ove who will take the trouble to read my lec- 
ture will understand that my whole argument is that stated at 
the outset. I maintain that fiction is a fine art, governed by 
general rules like any other art; that these rules can be taught, 
like those of any other art; and that the teaching breaks down 
just where that of painting, music, or sculpture breaks down, 
—at those points, namely, where natural aptitude is required 
and fails to appear. This is the rudimentary condition of the 
art, just as an eye for colour, form, and drawing—in other 
words, natural aptitude—is required for the painter's art.—l 
am Sir, &c., WALTER BESANT. 

United University Club, Suffolk Street, May 27th. 

[We understood, and understand, Mr. Besant to affirm that 
one reason why fiction is not generally regarded as one of the 
fine arts, is that writers of fiction do not get so many honours as 
other equally eminent men, and do not easily get into Parlia- 
ment; and as we hold that they do get as many honours as 
most other professional men, politicians excepted, and think that 
the real reason why fiction is not recognised as a fine art is that 
it is not and cannot be reduced to a “ result of habit regulated by 
rules,” we have explained our reasons for our difference of opinion. 

If there were no subdued sense of injustice in Mr. Besant’s 
remarks, we are sorry to have been guilty of a misinterpretation 
which we quite admit to have rested on an uncertain inference 
from his tone; but it was not for want of reading his pamphlet, 
which we read over many times.—Ep. Spectator. } 








*T forget what it was. 





view of the Messianic propecies :— 


t The italics are mine, 
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THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN AT 
Sl. ANDREWS. 
[To THE EpitoR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—The higher education of women has now assumed an 
importance in the public mind which would have appeared 
almost incredible ten years ago. It is no longer necessary to 
vindicate for women a right to a share in that higher instruction 
which had been so long, save in a few cases, the exclusive privi- 
lege of men. Events march swiftly nowadays. The question, at 
present is, not whether women shall have what they desire in 
that direction, but what facilities can be most promptly and 
freely afforded them for the attainment of their object. The 
two great English Universities, withoui admitting them as 
students, have organised a system of examinations for the 
higher education of women, and grant certificates to those who 
pass a successful examination in certain subjects. Very 
recently, a vote of the Oxford Convocation has opened 
up the University examinations for the B.A. degree to 
female candidates, who may thus measure their proficiency 
in certain departments with that of their fellow com- 
petitors of the male sex. In “Scotland, the University 
of St. Andrews, the oldest of the five Universities in the 
northern part of the island, has thrown itself into this move- 
ment with the greatest alacrity ; and as it was precluded by the 
existing state of the law from matriculating women as regular 
students in the various faculties (a step which, it is understood, 
was viewed most favourably by the majority of the professors), 
it did the next best thing in its power. It instituted a course 
of study for women of a most comprehensive kind, including 
upwards of twenty different subjects, and conferred University 
certificates on those candidates who gave satisfactory evidence 
of their proficiency in a certain number of these. It adopted 
two grades of certificate,—one for pass, the other for honours ; the 
standard aimed at, and rigorously adhered to, being that of the 
Master of Arts degree. The title given to this University cer- 
tificate is that of LL.A.,—z.e., Literate in Arts. The success 
which has attended this attempt to meet a felt want has been 
most remarkable. Under the efficient management of the 
energetic convener of the scheme, the present Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, the numbers who have presented themselves 
year by year for examination, and the proportion of candidates 
who have obtained certificates, have exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations of its promoters. From the year 1877, when the 
scheme first came into operation, up to the present year, more 
than nine hundred candidates have entered for examination. 
‘Out of these, over three hundred have obtained the LL.A. title, 
and more than twice that number have passed in one or more 
subjects, with a view to their ultimately attaining the said 
diploma. These facts speak for themselves. They show that a 
strong desire possessed the public mind that women should 
have access to the higher culture, and that the scheme goes far 
to provide that access. No doubt women are at present de- 
barred by law from entering themselves as regular students in 
the Scottish Universities, and obtaining those advantages which 
belong to residence and systematic professional instruction ; 
but this exclusion cannot last long. ‘The long-expected Univer- 
sities Commission, the Bill for the appointment of which has 
just been introduced into the House of Commons, will doubtless 
remove, if the powers of the Commissioners allow them, or 
they at least will recommend Parliament to remove, the restric- 
tions which at present exist in the way of women sharing in all 
academic advantages. In the meantime, women are no great 
losers. The present curriculum for the M.A. degree in the Scottish 
Universities is much too narrow in its range of subjects to 
meet the full requirements of higher female instruction. And 
although a choice of subjects for graduation is one of the 
improvements to be expected from the coming Commission, 
there are still many branches of study, such as those of 
Modern Languages, Comparative Philology, Ancient and Modern 
History, &c., which are not provided for in the University 
curriculum, but which are essential to the higher education of 
women—especially of those who look forward to the work of 
teaching, either in ladies’ schools of a high class, or as 
governesses in private families. All the above subjects are 
included in the curriculum for the St. Andrews LL.A. certi- 
ficate; and the examiners in these, as well as in the other 
subjects, are Professors in the University. What St. Andrews 
has done in that respect could be done by other Universities ; 
and we do not despair of seeing ere long free provision made for 
teaching these and other as important studies in the Scottish 








Universities. This is an age of scholarships and bursaries, and 
we cannot doubt that if the attention of wealthy individuals 
were only directed to the necessity of endowments for such 
objects, funds would speedily be forthcoming. 

There are, no doubt, practical difficulties in the way of con- 
ducting the education of young men and women in the same 
University ; but these could surely be overcome without much 
difficulty by suitable arrangements. But if the practical diffi- 
culties should be found insuperable, there remains the alterna- 
tive of a University solely for women, in which the professor- 
ships need not be confined to members of the female sex, 
but might include male teachers as learned and able as any of 
those who hold office in existing institutions. In the mean- 
time, it is well that there should be one University granting 
what is practically the same as an arts degree to women, in 
which there is this generous flexibility in the choice of subjects, 
and at the same time a rigorous maintenance of the academic 
standard in each of them. 

A noteworthy feature of the St. Andrews Examination 
Scheme is that it allows the candidate (who may be unable to 
avail herself of academic instruction, even if that were open to 
her, through being occupied with the professional labours of 
teaching) to select a single subject, and to come up for examina- 
tion in that alone; the certificate, if obtained, counting so much 
towards the full LL.A. title, which may not be taken until some 
years of examination are passed. It thus wisely avoids any 
excessive strain, and adapts itself to the varying needs and 
individual tastes of the candidates. The “Correspondence 
Classes,” also, which have been opened in Edinburgh and else- 
where for the purpose of guiding and assisting the studies of 
intending candidates, are a peculiar and important feature of 
the present educational movement. By means of these “ classes ” 
any young woman living in the remotest part of the country 
may obtain all necessary advice and instruction in the particular 
department in which she intends to enter herself for examina- 
tion. The University programme itself enumerates the best 
books for study under the various heads; while the examination 
papers of past years form a clear and definite guide to the amount 
and quality of the knowledge that is expected from every 
candidate for this University certificate.—I am, Sir, &e., ©. 

[We do not know why our correspondent mentions the very 
half-and-half admission of women to the degree evaminations 
but not to the degrees of Oxford and Cambridge, and omits to 
mention the frank and complete admission of women to the 
degrees of the London University, which, we undertake to say, 
mean as much, if not more, than the Oxford and Cambridge 
degrees._-Ep. Spectator. } 








POETRY. 
se a, 
FAITH. 
I witt not think the last farewell we hear 
Ts more than brief “ good-bye” that a friend saith 
Turning towards home, that to our home lies near; 
I will not think so harshly of kind death. 


I will not think the last looks of dear eyes 
Fade with the light that fades of our dim air, 
But that the apparent glories of the skies 
Weigh down their lids with beams too bright to bear. 


Our dead have left us fer no dark, strange lands, 
Unwelcomed there, and with no friends to meet ; 

But hands of angels hold the trembling hands, 
And hands of angels guide the faltering feet. 


T will not think the soul gropes dumb and blind 
A brief space thro’ our world, death-doomed from birth,— 
T will not think that Love shall never find 
A fairer heaven than he made of earth. 
PAKENHAM Beatty. 
62 Sineluir Road, West Kensington Park, May 27th. 








ART. 

ACADEMY OF ARTS. 
[THIRD NOTICE. ] 
Ler us reverse the order of the catalogue in this notice, and, 
beginning at the last room, work our way backwards. It is 
strange enough, when we consider that the Hanging Com- 
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mittee is changed every year, that there are some painters 
whose works are almost always to be found in this “ Ultima 
Thule” of Burlington House: their pictures, we suppose, gravi- 
tate there of their “ own wild will,” or there is some inherent 
fitness which sends them here. Be that as it may, the best 
Wyllies, Henry Moores, and Woodvilles are usually to be 
found in this neighbourhood; and this year forms no exception 
to the rule. Caton Woodville is one of the few English 
painters who has endeavoured—and on the whole en- 
deavoured successfully—to paint “battles,” as opposed to 
painting special incidents of battle. The French, rather 
than the English, view of war is the view which this 
artist prefers and illustrates. His work,{however, like many 
successful young men’s work at the present day, has been 
of late falling off in quality, and is rapidly becoming as tepid 
and unimportant as that of any Royal Academician of them 
all. This year the picture he sends is doubly irritating to us; 
because it is not only of the pot-boiling manufactured species 
artistically speaking, but is a sort of bid for Royal favour, in that 
it depicts H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught at the battle of Tel-el- 
Kebir, pointing in a sort of “ Up, Guards, and at ’em!”’ atti- 
tude at the enemy, while shells burst round him in every direc- 
tion. No good word can be said for the picture, except that the 
figures of some of the soldiers lying down are cleverly drawn, 
and that the composition of the whole is fairly good. The 
work otherwise is as uninteresting as it is theatric, and 
that is saying a good deal, The truth is that Mr. Wood- 
ville draws too much to make an effect, and has studied war 
mainly from the point of view of Aldershot and Brighton Downs. 
He has great dramatic ability, great skill in drawing swift 
movement and strong action, and considerable power of com- 
position. He only wants to see some real fighting, and to forget 
that there are such things as illustrated newspapers and Royal 
Princes, to do some splendid work. His picture of the retreat at 
Maiwand showed a promise such as no English battle painting 
has shown for many a year; but all his later work has been of 
greatly inferior quality, and his Eastern pictures have a terrible 
look of being painted in the Euston Road, or some neighbouring 
locality. In this last gallery, too, in the place of honour, is Mr. 
Herkomer’s chief work, entitled ‘ Pressing to the West.” It re- 
presents a number of emigrants waiting to be examined before 
being allowed to leave New York for their destinations “ further 
West.” It is worth while dwelling a little upon this picture, as 
it has received considerable praise, and, owing to a custom which 
is now becoming pretty general, has been advertised before ex- 
hibition by descriptions of the manner in which it was painted, 
and illustrations of some of the principal figures. Of all artistic 
expedients for gaining notoriety, this expedient of advertising 
the labour and thought which an artist has spent over it is, in 
our opinion, the worst. It strikes at the very root of all artistic 
morality. It is unworthy for a man who professes to see and love 
beauty to advertise the pains he has been at to seek it. It cannot 
be helped, we suppose. This year three artists have done it, or 
allowed it to be done for them, which is the same thing,—three 
famous artists, Royal Academicians, and men who make as large 
incomes by art as are made in England. Any one who wishes 
to see how offensive a clever work may be made by this mis- 
placed adulation, and this artificial eulogy, would do well to 
get a little pamphlet which has been produced by the “ Fine- 
Art Society ” with reference to Sir Frederick Leighton’s 
“*Cymon and Iphigenia.” This astounding production is called 
“The Story of the Picture,” and, like the giant at the fair, must 
be seen to be believed.* But of this we cannot stop to speak now, 
though it is well to keep hammering this truth into those of 
our readers who care for art at all, that all this advertising is 
bad, bad to the core ;—bad, whether it is done by Sir Frederick 
Leighton, or whether it is done by Tom, Dick, or Harry; that 
it has no relation to good work, and is, indeed, incompatible 
with the continuance of good work; that it does, in the most 
literal sense, destroy the artistic faculty and power of every 
painter and sculptor who once allows its influence to get the 
better of him. There is little to be said of this special picture 
of Mr. Herkomer’s which it is very needful to say. Itis nota 
good one in any sense. From the intellectual and emotional 
point of view, its failure is complete,—one group alone has any 
natural action or pathos, and that group is so out of keeping 
with the rest of the picture that it is like a purple patch on a 





* It is but justice to Sir Frederick Leighton to say that he is probably not 


mainly responsible for this publication, for the picture in question was bought 
by the Fine Art Society in the first instance ; but he must have finally sanctioned 
it, as the work contains studies, &c., for the picture. 








homespun shooting-coat ; and from the technical point of view, 
we can admire it only in the sense of its being the work of a 
man who might have done it well, but has not. This latter is 

not a matter of doubt,—not a matter which can be argued for an@ 
against. Let any one with the faintest knowledge of art look 

at this picture, and at the painting and drawing of all the hands. 
therein, and say if it is possible to consider that good work. 
Mr. Herkomer is “running” an art academy down in the 

country, where he teaches half a dozen arts—including, we under- 
stand, “ modelling,” “ miniature painting,” “ forging,” and many 

others—to very choice pupils selected by himself. May we sug- 
gest to him that the old saying, ‘‘ Physician heal thyself,” has 
an application here also ; that if he really considers the work we 
have spoken of to be a finished picture, he should go to some 
painting academy himself? The truth is, he does not think so 

He does not care; it is the old story of the clever man being 
blinded by his own ability; and years ago we kept saying that, 
with all his power, Mr. Herkomer could not do half a 
hundred branches of art. And the result has proved it.. 
He has never done so genuine a bit of art as his “Old 
Pensioners at Chelsea Hospital” (though the painting in 

that was scarcely more than student work) which was 
about his first exhibited picture, just because it wag 
simple, sincere, and not in the least arrogant. He has wasted 
himself trying to be a sort of nineteenth-century Leonardo da 
Vinci, instead of becoming a great English painter. There is a 
little bit of comfort to be obtained from the picture which hangs 
next to this; it is by Mr. Blair Leighton, and is called “Con- 
quest.” Five years ago we noticed how well and carefully Mr. 
Blair Leighton was painting a little picture—* Until Death 
do us Part;” and that care has borne fruit. No young man’s 
work in this gallery shows so much thorough hard effort as does 
this picture of “ Conquest.” No one is, upon the whole, so satis- 
factory, considering the difficulty of the subject and the 
technical perfection which is aimed at. Here, at all events, next 
door to Mr. Herkomer’s work, is an opportunity for people to see 
what painting—even when it is only student painting—is. This 
is delicately precise work, carried out to the utmost of the artist’s 
power: unsparing in labour, thoughtful in conception, and de- 
lightful in result ; delightful, because it is the result of alla man 
could do and feel; because it has aimed at perfection, and 
where it has fallen short has failed neither through indolence 
nor haste. Indeed, we think this to be a very promising pic- 
ture for a young painter, and Mr. Blair Leighton should do in 
the future good, if not great things. May we venture to give 
him a word of warning? Many a good painter in embryo, has 
been spoilt by the ability to paint a ruff, a jackboot, or a suit of 
armour. Specimens of such artistic bankruptcy are to be 
found within the Academic ranks to-day. Let him not fall into 
the same snare. Again, to paint well is necessary; but to 
paint well is necessary as a means, not an end. He has a power 
which is denied to nineteen painters out of twenty, the power 
of rendering expression,—perhaps the greatest, as it is certainly 
the most delightful, power which an artist can possess. Let 
him make use of this. There is a great opportunity now 
for a painter to step into the place where the artist of 
“The Huguenots” once stood, and give us English men and 
women, touched with a little divine fire, but still honest 
and powerful, modest and sweet, as Millais’s folk were 
when he illustrated “ Orley Farm” and “ Framley Parsonage.” 
Knights in armour with captive maidens, as in “ Conquest,” are 
attractive enough to an artist, but they are, at the best, 
anachronisms at the present time. What we want is a fins 
treatment of the facts of to-day; and there is just as muck 
poetry now for those who care to see it, as in the times of tourney 
and wandering minstrels. The world alters its clothes, but 
little else. A good specimen of this present-day poetry is to be 
found in the two pictures by Mr. W. L. Wyllie of “ Heave 
Away” and “The Close of a Winter’s Day.” Of these the: 
first is the largest, and is a repetition (more or less) in subject of 
his last year’s picture, which was bought for the Chantrey Fund. 
Itisa barge shooting Rochester Bridge; the picture is full of air 
and light and movement, but not so good as last year’s work; its 
effect is spoilt by too evident effort at prettiness. The second 
and smaller picture is very good, hitting the mark with apparent 
ease, and yet full of good drawing and keenly-felt colour. It 
represents an old prison-ship, beached, and surrounded by 
snow, while towards the foreground come a string of convicts 
andawarder. Wedo not know when we have seen a work whici 
was so dreary in its beauty or so beautiful in its dreariness. 
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This, it seems, is a legitimate subject,—one of those which, as 
Ruskin once said, “ might waken into mercy the cruel thought- 
lessness of youth, and subdue the severities of judgment into 
the sanctity of compassion.” One of the largest Bretts of this 
year is in this room, but it is not a good specimen of his work, 
which is this year less attractive to us than usual. This is 
chiefly because thesubjects are badly chosen,—though the artist’s 
deficiencies are growing upon him somewhat; as, for instance, the 
heaviness of his clouds and their want of transparency are more 
marked than ever. Here, too, is a fine rough coast picture by 
Edwin Ellis, called “ Baiting Crabpots; Flamborough Head,” 
and a magnificent Henry Moore, “ Off the Lizard, Penzance,”— 
in connection with which we may mention that no member or 
admirer of the Academy has ventured to give an answer to our 
question why neither Henry nor Albert Moore have been made 
Associates. 








BOOKS. 


—— en 
THE WIZARD’S SON* 

Tus is a difficult story to review, on account of the strange 
way in which its merits and demerits are mixed throughout. 
Considered simply as a novel, it is one of the very best that 
Mrs. Oliphant has produced—or, in other words, one of the best 
novels in the language. The heroine, Oona Forrester, is ideally 
charming; the hero, Lord Erradeen—though injured by that 
trace of feebleness, of self-will, unregulated either by principle 
or intellect, which Mrs, Oliphant sees in every man—is care- 
fully studied, and is alive; and the minor characters are, as 
usual, admirable. We do not know where to look for a sketch 
more perfect than that of Mrs. Forrester, the vain, shallow- 
brained old beauty of Loch Houran, with her kindly heart and 
perfect breeding, and deep love for all who belong to herself; 
while Katie Williamson, the millionaire’s pretty daughter, 
so conscious of wealth, and so little befooled by it, with 
her bright sense and clear eyes, and utter directness, 
and simplicity which is not simple, is, so far as we know, 
quite new. No one surpasses Mrs. Oliphant in describing, 
what is so constantly seen in real life and so seldom in literature, 
earthiness which has no taint in it, a girl who wants to win the 
best from life, and to obtain promotion, and to enjoy herself 
every day, and yet is as completely without badness in her 
nature as without silliness in her brain. The honest, undecided 
factor; the worthy old minister, with his gentle tolerance; the 
old servant, who is filled with superstition, yet fearless in his 
fears,—all these are admirably drawn amidst a scene, the waters 
and banks of Loch Houran, of which it is a pleasure only to 
read. Scott could not make locale more real to his reader than 
Mrs. Oliphant does in her latest book. Nor could a difficult 
and painful, yet natural and frequent relation, between mother 
and son be better sketched than is the relation between Mrs. 
Methven and her son: she all love, yet driving him half crazy 
with her tactless interference and inability to understand his 
moods; he full of love too, yet fuller of half-sullen resolution 
to be free. The plot, too, is exciting; and though the end is 
clear from the first, curiosity to know how that end will be 
secured holds the reader enchained from the first page to the 
last. We have read he Wizard's Son twice, once in snippets 
and once as a whole, and our interest has never flagged. 

It is not thus, however, that this novel must be judged. That 
Mrs. Oliphant can write a charming story, rising in chapters to 
something much higher, and occasionally to a display of true 
literary genius of a kind which we at least rank high, all who 
have studied her work know well. But she has here attempted 
something demanding yet loftier powers,—the use of machinery 
avowedly supernatural, the introduction of a being who in many 
essential points is human, yet not human, who does things, for 
example, that man as we know him could not do, who is gifted 
with the serenity we attribute to the immortals, and who 
governs, or tries to govern, not only the fates, but the wills of 
all to whom he stands in the relation of progenitor. The true 
hero of The Wizard’s Son is the Wizard, the ancestor of the 
Methvens of the Loch, who, centuries ago, first built the great- 
ness of the house, who has won from science the secret of 
deathlessness, the secret of thought-reading, even at a distance, 
the secret of movement by volition like Homer’s Gods, and 
the secret of invisibility,—and who uses all these powers to play 
the part of Mephistophiles, and induce his descendants, by a 
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mixture of advice and threat, to aggrandise steadily the fortunes 
of his race. This is his interest in living, not only on Loch 
Houran, which he only visits fitfully, but, it is hinted, in other 
regions, where other descendants have wandered or have beer 
born; and he pursues his object remorselessly, advising always 
the course from which profit comes, careless of right and wrong, 
or, when necessary, of human suffering. By force of will and 
earthly wisdom, he masters each descendant in succession, 
and drives him on his soulless career towards ever-expand- 
ing prosperity, until he encounters in the Lord Erradeen 
of the story a lad who, though weak, and even vicious, has 
yet in him something—the vague desire of a higher path and a 
nobler end—which forces him, though he fears till he nearly 
loses his reason, to resist. When an author offers to the world 
so audacious a conception as this, she must be judged by her 
failure or success in working the conception out; and it is with 
regret and reluctance that we say of the author of A Beleaguered 
City—far the best prose poem issued in our time—that her suc- 
cess in this effort has not been perfect. The figure of the War- 
lock Lord is, indeed, splendidly conceived. He is no vulgar 
wizard, but a grand and gracious gentleman, who has lived on, 
whose mind has grown with its vast knowledge and vaster 
experience, till even when it counsels evil, it is from a 
wider perception than that of man, a perception as to the 
material results of given action akin to that of Providence. He 
recommends, for example, cruel evictions which would be ruin- 
ous to the morale of the man who sanctioned them, but sees 
that in those evictions would be the germ of happiness for the 
families evicted. He wishes no evil for evil’s sake; prefers, when 
there is a choice, that his descendant should be good, for good- 
ness removes half the difficulties of life; is in no respect a devil, 
or the slave of a devil, but only a man in whom width of intelli- 
gence, unaccompanied by any spiritual gain, or rather accom- 
panied by spiritual decay, has killed out the perception of right 
and wrong, except as differences like red and blue. He is not 
without consciousness that there is a loftier ideal than his 
own, or a faint shame within himself, such as he feels and half 
confesses when, only once in the story, he resorts to a device 
of the lower magic, influencing Lord Erradeen through power 
brought to bear upon his picture; but he deliberately keeps this 
consciousness down :— 

“¢You are taking (he says to his reluctant victim), I hope, 
a less highflown view of the circumstances altogether. The 
absolute does not exist in this world. We must all be con- 
tent with advantages which are comparative. I always re- 
gret,’ he continued, ‘resorting to heroic measures. To have 
to do with some one who will hear and see reason, is a great 
relief. I follow the course of your thoughts with interest. They 
are all perfectly just; and the conclusion is one which most wise 
men have arrived at. Men in general are fools. As a rule you are 
incapable of guiding yourselves ; but only the wise among you know 
it.—‘I have no pretension to be wise.’—‘ You are modest—all at 
once. Solong as you are reasonable that will do. Adapt your life 
now to a new plan. The ideal is beyond your reach. By no fault of 
circumstances, but by your own, you have forfeited a great deal that 
is very captivating to the mind of youth, but very empty if you had 
it all to-morrow. You must now rearrange your conceptions and find 
yourself very well off with the second best.’ ” 

Lord Erradeen resists furiously, but only excites his companion’s 
cynicism :— 

“When you have taken my advice (as you will do presently) and 
have come down from your pinnacle and accepted what is the 
ordinary lot of mankind, you will find no longer any difficulty m 
living—as long as is possible ; you will not wish to shorten your life 
by a day.’—‘ And what is the ordinary lot of mankind ?’ cried Walter, 
feeling himself once more beaten down, humiliated, irritated by an 
ascendency which he could not resist.—‘ I have told you—the second 
best. In your case a wife with a great deal of wealth, and many 
other qualities, who will jar upon your imagination (an imagination 
which has hitherto entertained itself so nobly !) and exasperate your 
temper perhaps, and leave your being what you call incomplete: but 
who will give you a great acquisition of importance, and set you at 
peace with me. That alone will tell for much in your comfort ; and 
gradually your mind will be brought into conformity. You will 
consider subjects in general as I do—from a point of view which will 
not be individual. You will not balance the interests of the few 
miserable people who choose to think their comfort impaired, but 
will act largely for the continued benefit of your heirs and your pro- 
perty. You will avail yourself of my perceptions, which are more 
extended than your own, and gradually become the greatest land- 
owner, the greatest personage of your district; able to acquire the 
highest honours if you please, to wield the greatest inflaence. Come, 
you have found the other position untenable according to your own 
confession. Accept the practicable. I do not hurry you. Examine 
for yourself into the issues of your ideal—now that we have become 
friends, and understand each other so thoroughly ——’—‘I am no 
friend of yours. I understand no one, not even myseif.’—‘ You are 
my son,’ said the other, with a langh. ‘You are of my nature; as 
you grow older you will resemble me more and more. You will speak 
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to your sons asI speak to you. You will point out these duties to 



























































second best—you say so. Is it worth living so long only to know 
that you are embracing mediocrity after all, that you have nothing to 
rise to? and yet you acknowledge it,’ he said.—The stranger looked 


But the question in hand is not my character, but your practical 
career. 
That is a new Mephistophiles,—a most original conception, 
thoroughly well worked out; and yet it fails. The man with these 
grand powers, and this separate life, uses both like some small 
Jew tradesman. Mrs. Oliphant has made the mistake of giving 


in all men’s natures, full of all experiences, swelling with triumphs 
in the field of science, could not have striven through the ages 


dispensable to evoke, fails at every page. If the Methvens, 
once owners of all Scotland, were to do something grand with 
their ownership, bad or good,—but there is no such hint; they 


vulgar sense, with every generation. That is an impossible end 
for a Mephistophiles to seek,— 


Earthly those passions of the Earth ;” 


tion of the means taken to defeat the Warlock Lord. There 
Mrs. Oliphant, who has lost her perception of character for 
a moment—having perhaps studied the life of Scott till 
she fancies that Scott’s poor end could have continued to 
be his end even had he acquired the wisdom of twenty men 
and the experience of hundreds—at once recovers her powers, 
i and fights her Mephistophiles with a brain as subtle as his own. 
Her inner conception of him—forgotten for a moment in that 
earthy hint about the lamp and the picture—is that he 
ean work only by mental influence upon a single mind 
linked with his own by the mystical, not understood 
but very real, tie of descent. How then will it be if the mind 
to be subdued is strengthened by the strength of another mind, 
become, through perfect love and complete knowledge, a part of 
itself. The singleness which is the condition of liability has 
disappeared. Can Satan succeed with Eve, if Eve loves Adam, 
and Adam knows and resists the evil influence? It is in love 
that Lord Erradeen finds the needful aid, and Mrs. Oliphant the 
opportunity for a love-story as beautiful and as original as has 
ever been painted, a story not spoiled by the fact that the 
natural relation of the sexes is inverted, and that no man can 
study Lord Erradeen without a faint contempt for his feminine 
clingingness to the stronger character. That is Mrs. Oliphant’s 
permanent idea of the facts of the world; and false as 
it is, it is so permanent that it causes no more dis- 
turbance than any other mannerism in a great writer. 
We accept it, as we accept George Eliot’s occasional vein of 
tedious philosophising, as the personal mark which identifies and 
does not spoil the work. No one can read of Oona without ad- 
miration and sympathy for that mixed passion of pity and 
devotion and true love which at the supreme moment gives her 
the courage that enables her to quell the Warlock Lord, and 
drive him, serene and grand still, but defeated, from the scene. 
His defeat has incidents in it far too theatric for our taste, and 
we protest once more against the mystic lamp and its incendiary 
powers; but still, the impelling force which drives Oona is a 
spiritual one, and it is because Lord Erradeen’s mind has 
escaped, not because the lamp is broken, that the baffled wizard 
retires,—not, we fear, with much regret that he must suspend 
for a few years his supernatural endeavours to make Loch 
Houran a still more “ rapidly improving” property. 


A POET’S PORTFOLIO.* 
Mr. Srory’s device for piecing together the poctical fragments 
in his portfolio with dialogue between the avthor and one of 
his lady friends, is an agreeable one. On the whole, both the 
conversation and the verse are attractive, and the tiny volume 
which has resulted from them is one in which there is no temp- 
tation to skip anything. Mr. Story’s poetry 1s not poetry of 











only to give a Scottish laird a little more money. The end is too poets do. For instance, there is 
petty—so petty, that the reader’s power of belief, which it is in- | but his meaning is so involved in a complicated web of vague and 
far-fetched words and plirases, that sometimes it is not a little diffi. 
cult to get at it ; and I am not sure that after you have got at it, it ig 
worth the trouble. 
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the most potent kind, but it is really good verse, which 
them, as I do to you.’—‘In everything you say,’ cried Walter, ‘I | touches the subjects it deals with with a certain power of 
perceive that you acknowledge a better way. Your plans are the fancy, and makes them vivid for the moment. And the 
same must be said of his dialogue. It is bright dialogue, such 
as a ready thinker holds with a lively critic like the lady 
at him with a curious gaze. He who had never shown the smallest | of the afternoon’s talk. What can be livelier or pleasanter 
emotion before grew slightly paler at this question: but he laughed eetiline Sut banbhnee, thas tha Teliaian cari’ ri 
before he replied. ‘ You are acute,’ he said. ‘ You can hit the blot. aotapagen j & conversation on a bitof 

verse which had been meant to express the movement of a 
2” waltz, and of which the author had said that there was nothing 
more in it than “ mere go :’— 


“She. Mere go! You speak of that as if it were nothing; but 


after all, is not that the secret of a good deal of our poetry, and 
especially that of Byron? You cannot look into it with a critical 
‘. : i R XG Cee ie eye. It is full of bad English, and false metaphor, and strain 
this being & PULpOns ao seeRoRS ably small, that it appears by the ve al but there is ‘go’ in it, and it ‘kabobs the daains 
side of his powers ridiculous. An intelligence like his, versed | ana senses, so that one ceases to he critical. Glissez, glissez mortels, 
wappuyez pas, Should be your rule in reading him. It won’t do to 
linger. You must gulp, not sip. 


He. At all events, he did not over-refine, as some of our modern 
, I suppose he means something, 





She. No, we are now getting so euphuistic, that I don’t pretend 


are only to grow bigger, and richer, and grander, in the most | to understand half I read, though I am a woman, and much of it, 
apparently, is written specially for us women; or at least so it would 


seem, there is so little that is manly in it. 


He. Some of them talk like Hamlet’s friend, Osric—‘ after what 


“In Heaven ambition cannot dwell, flourish their natures will.” Here is a profile sketch of ——. Do you 
Nor avarice in the vaults of Hell, recognise it ? 
g i 


She. Oh, very like; and what are the lines you have written 


and the reader would even begin to ridicule, but for his apprecia- | under it ? 


He. Mere nonsense. 

She. Read them. 

He. A Brahmin he sits apart, 
Our modern poet, and gazes 
Attentively into his heart, 
And its faint and vaporous phases, 
Examines with infinite care. 
All his feelings are thin as air, 
All his passions are mild as milk. 
He loves but the quaint and the old, 
He dares not be simple and bold, 
Bat refines and refines and refines, 
And treads on a thread as spare 
As the spider’s gauzy silk, 
That trembles in all its lines 
With the breeze, and can scarcely hold : 
The dewdrop the morning has strung ; 
And so ’twixt the earth and the sky, 
And to neither wed, he is hung; 
And he ponders his words and his rhymes, 
And his delicate tinkle of chimes, 
And strives to be deep and intense ; 
While the world of beauty and sense, 
The strong and palpitant world, 
The powers and passions of man, 
By which it is whipped and whirled, 
Are only to him an offense. 
*Tis the chaff blown away by the fan, 
That he gathers his garners to fill, 
Not the grain that the world’s great mill, 
Takes ont of life as its toll. 
For he scorns the common and rude, 
And only examines his soul,— 
Hlis particular soul,—and wears 
A vestment of whims, and of airs, 
And of fancies so frail and so thin 
That they scarcely can cover the nude. 
Little thought he is nursing within, 
So sitting alone and apart, 
He broods and he broods aud he broods, 
And plays on his little lute, 
And sings of his little moods, 
With a sweet esthetic art, 
And his song is— 

There, you see, I have left off. What is his song ? 

She. I suppose it is a ballade, with skim-milk love and fine-drawn 
sentiment, belonging to some other century, and sung perhaps by a 
mediaeval knight to the accompaniment of some queer instrument, 
now unknown except in museums, while around him are lying long, 
lean, languid ladies on a lawn. 

He. Charming alliteration, worthy of the theme, but the ballade 
must have a refrain. 

She. Of course, what is a ballade without a refrain ? 

He. And the refrain must have no connection, as far as meaning 
goes, with the ballade ? 

She. Of course not! For whom do you take me, to imagine that I 
suppose it necessary for a refrain to have any sense? A refrain is 
always the burden of a poem, and is fitly named a burden. 

He. The burden, or bourdon, as Spenser more properly spells it, is 
intelligible enough in the old ballades, which were at first improvised, 
or supposed to be improvised, and always were sung or chanted ; 
and then it represented the pause or rest which the accompanying 
instrument filled up with its little ritornello, and bourdonned some- 
times alone without words, and sometimes with catch-words con- 
stantly repeated, so as to give time to the improvisator to think out 
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the following lines, or to the singer to rest his voice or revive bis 
memory. In Italy, as you know, the improvisator is always accom- 
panied by a guitar and mandoline, which bourdonnent their little 
phrase between the lines or the stanzas, and fill up the gaps. But in 
serious poems of the present day, written to be read and not sung, 
this repetition of the bourdon without the song is a stumbling-block 
and an offence, and often a mere affectation. 

She. None the less, Shakespeare uses it. 

He. I know he does, here and there in his sonnets, but they were 
to be sung, not read; for instance,— 

* Sing hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 
For the rain it raineth every day.’ 
There is a certain grace about that, 1 admit. But he knew how 
and when to use it. Nowadays these bourdons bore me, in our 
modern poems. Suppose, for instance, I should insist in some 
passionate and pathetic poem in tripping p the reader constantly 
by interpolating such a refrain as this,— 
*‘ The world is wide, the wind is cold, 
Au me, the new, ah me, the old.’ 

She. There is too much meaning in it. It is not a success as a 
refrain. Jt is not so good as your description of the Brahmin poet, 
wherein, indeed, ‘his definement suffers no perdition in you, 

He. Ab, I see you ‘know this water-fly,’ our friend Osric, as 
Hamlet jeeringly calls him. Let me see—how does he go on, ‘In 
the verity of extolment, | take him to be a soul of great article; and 
his infusion of such dearth and rareness, as, to make true diction of 
him, his semblable is his mirror.’ 

She. ‘Your lordship speaks most infallibly of him.’ 
Shakespeare is ! 

He. Ah, isn’t he? Iknow not which’ most surprises me in him, 
his humour or power of passion.” 


Ob, what fun 


That is really excellent criticism and good sense, expressed with 
a liveliness that makes one enjoy and remember it. The 
poetical Osrics of the day have seldom been painted with so 
much skill, and we wonder that the dialogue should not 
have turned on the question why, nominally at least, “inten- 
sity ” of feeling should be the favourite ideal of a class of poets 
whose real subjects appear to be those gossamer threads 
of sensation which cau only be perceived at all in the absence 
of warm and deep human feelings. We suppose the truth to be 
that this Osrie school of poetry being essentially one of affecta- 
tion, and dealing by preference with morbid rather than healthy 
varieties of feeling, and the pretence of intensity being one of 
the most common of the phases of morbid states of mind, pseudo- 
intense emotion becomes the only impressive form, the only 
form even savouring of anything vital, that any falsetto school of 
over-refinemevt dares for very shame to assume. You may 
always make up for the diminutive range and breadth of a 
feeling by assuming for it a marvellous fineness and intensity. 
As we have no true measure of intensity, it is always plau- 
sible to assert that a feeling makes up in intensity what it 
loses in naturalness and breadth. The “ mopping and mowing” 
of intellectual fops like Osric will always claim to express intense 
feeling ; otherwise, it would be too ridiculous to speak of it as 
expressing feeling at all. 

Now, take a pleasant and piquant picture of the light-minded 
woman who has no affectation or morbidezza in her, but who 
cannot for the life of her take life very seriously, not from any 
moral fault in her, but from a shallowness.that is inborn :— 

“ He. Here, just for a contrast, is another kind cf woman, a nice, 
cheery little person, whom everybody likes, a broak-little creature. 

She. A fool, I suppose, from your preface. You men always like 
fools. ° 

He. Thanks. 

From early light to late at night, 
I chatter, chatter, chatter, 

If things are sad or things are bad, 
Dear me? what does it matter ? 

The livelong day to me is gay, 
And I keep always laughing ; 

The world at best is such a jest, 
*Tis only fit for chafling. 

Along the brim of life to skim, 
Not in its depths be sinking, 

With jest and smile time to beguile, 
Not bore one’s-self with thinking. 

To touch and go, and to and fro, 
To gossip, talk, and tattle, 

To hear the news, and to amuse 
Oue’s world with endless prattle, 

This is my life: I hate all strife, 
With none I am a snarler; 

I like to joke with pleasant folk 
In avy pleasant parlor. 

And when the day has slipt away, 
Ere I blow out my candle, 

I sit awhile, and muse and smile, 
O’er that Jast bit of scandal. 

She. Yes, I am afraid, I am afraid there is a little bit of truth 
that. 

He, A little bit ? 


me 


n 


No more ? 





She. No, these prattlers have reactions of sadness. We only see 
the outside, the world-side of them. Be sure that sometimes, out of 
mere nervousness and over-excitement, they cry as bitterly as at 
other times they laugh loudly. And besides, this humor is often- 
times put on, just like one’s dress, to wear into society. These 
creatures have the reputation of being gay, and they feel called upon 
to act up to their reputation; but often when they are alone and the 
excitement is over, comes a corresponding depression. There is 
always sadness underlying all humor. There is the old story, you 
know, of the clown—I forget his name—who nightly provokes the 
world’s laughter in the ring, and who was so depressed and melan- 
choly in his real life and thought, that he consulted a physician to 
obtain some remedy for his hypochondria. And the physician re- 
commended him to go to hear Grimaldi (that is his name, I remember 
it now). ‘Ah,’ answered he, ‘I am myself that wretched man.’ 

He. It is possible ; but such stories are generally mere inventions. 
I dare say it bored him to go over the same old jokes nightly, but that 
is natural. As to his being an hypochondriac, I do not believe it. 
Besides, his case is different from that of these water-flies that skim 
and skate over the sunny surface of life. One might as well try to- 
make a cork sink as to depress them. There are characters and 
temperaments incapable of profound feeling, which cannot be deeply 
affected by anything, and are as shallow as they are bright. If these- 
persons ever cry-it is sympathetically with another, for a moment, 
but before their tears are dry they are laughing again; and as for 
this world, they think. with Hamlet, though in a different sense, 
that ‘there’s nothing serious in it.’ This is not a vice in them, it 
proceeds from their own nature, They cannot help it.” 

That is the unkind explanation. Matthew Arnold has given 
us the same sort of character with a kinder explanation of it in 
the lines which he has named “ Euphrosyne” :— 
“But souls whom some benignant breath 
Has charm’d at birth from gloom and care, 
These ask no love, these plight no faith, 
For they are happy as they are. 


They shine upon the world. Their ears 
To one demand alone are coy ; 
They will not give us love and tears, 
They bring us light, and warmth, and joy. 
On one she smiles, and he was blest ; 
She smiles elsewhere, we make a din! 
But ’twas not love which heav’d her breast, 
Fair child! it was the bliss within.” 
Perhaps, however, Mr. Story’s Euphrosyne is, after all, the truer 
picture of the two, though not the most beautiful. The apparent 
fickleness may be due to the confusion in our minds between 
brightness of nature and the love which is the only source of 
lasting brightness; but after all, the radiance which is for 
all alike is mere glitter, and the shallowness which Mr. Story 
dilates on, is a more essential characteristic of the nature that 
turns this uniform gaiety to all, than is the joy on which Mr. 
Arnold insists as the true key. Gaiety without sympathy may 
sparkle incessantly ; but in that case the “ bliss within” is 
hardly bliss in any worthy sense, is a false rather than a true 
gem. In detecting the inherent shallowness of such natures, 
Mr. Story is the truer though the less benignant poet of the 
two. On the whole, He and She is a charming booklet, though 
it may not and does not contain that which all the ages will be 
eager to preserve. 





MR. MURRAY’S “ WAY OF THE WORLD.’* 
Mr. Murray’s novel is not without blemishes. A strange 
mistake runs through it by which the elder daughter of an ear} 
is always spoken of as “the Lady Ella;” and the younger as 
persistently as “the Hon. Miss Santerre.” Such should, per- 
haps, be their title by analogy, as an earl’s eldest son would be 
“ Lord So-and-so,” and the younger “the Hon. Mr. ;” but the 
“high @ priori road” is as unsafe in this as in other cases. Why, 
too, should the Hon. Jack Clare be promoted to the rank of 
“ Right Honourable ” on the occasion of his marriage P And is 
it likely that a father, whether pecunious or impecunious, 
should make an allowance to one of his two daughters of what 
we calculate to have been at least one-third of his income? Then 
the dialogue, though often brilliant, is sometimes a little too 
fine in language. “ Not even a smile, Ella, for that remembrance?” 
says one sister to the other, when her little story has failed to 
cheer. But surely it is just a little stilted in expression. A 
more serious criticism concerns the construction of the novel. 
We read of the fortunes of two men: one is a lawyer’s clerk, 
who, by a sudden change of fortune, is converted into a million- 
aire; the other is a young man who rises from being the 
reporter and general utility man of a small country news- 
paper, to be the editor of a flourishing “ Society ” journal. 
There is aconnnection between the narratives,—Mr. Murray is 


* The Wayof the World. By David Christie Murray. vols. London: Chatto 
and Windus, 185+. 
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too skilful in his art to fail of making this; but the connection is 
of an accidental and unimportant kind. Millionaire and editor 
come from the same town, and the millionaire becomes in time 
the proprietor of the journal, and pays pretty heavily for the 
privilege; but it would not be difficult to dissociate the two 
stories altogether. Neither would have suffered, we are inclined 
to say, if they had been made into two novelettes rather than 
one novel. 

We might multiply these censures; but, after all said, The 
Way of the World is a good novel. It has the note of real power, 
we perceive, in the first half-dozen pages, and we never lose the 
feeling till, with much reluctance to part with the interesting 
company that we have been keeping, we come to the last page. 
As we have observed, it in reality consists of two stories. We 
shall proceed to say that the tale of Kimberley, first lawyer’s 
clerk and then man of fortune, is the better of thetwo. Chance 
has so ordered things that he is the neighbour of a deeply 
embarrassed peer. ‘This peer’s younger daughter was to have 
been married to the young man by whose sudden death Kim- 
berley comes into his great wealth; and the father, driven to 
desperation by want of money, conceives the idea that the 
alliance might still take place under the altered circumstances. 
He is thoroughly ashamed of the notion; he sees that the man 
is hopelessly unfit to be the husband of his daughter; yet in his 
desperation he clings to it. Kimberley in the days of his 
poverty had cherished a romantic attachment to Lady Ella; 
and so the scheme, with a difference, seems within the bounds 
of possibility. Of course, as we read, we are reminded of the 
late Mr. Warren’s Ten Thousand a Year, a novel of which only 
our elder readers will have any recollection. Ten Thousand a 
Year was a great success in its time ; but the comparison between 
it and Mr. Murray’s tale is altogether in favour of the latter. 
The character of Kimberley is drawn with real subtlety 
and skill. ‘ Tittlebat Titmouse,” as the hero of Mr. 
Warren’s story was absurdly named, is a gross and painful 
caricature. The hero of The Way of the World is vulgar; he 
dresses in outrageous colours, and makes himself conspicuous 
with jewellery and ornaments; he drops his “h’s”; but he has 
a noble heart, and is a true gentleman for all the defects of his 
education and outward bearing. Mr. Murray brings this out 
very skilfully. We remember few heroes of fiction so genuinely 
loveable as Bolsover Kimberley, and few conditions so patheti- 
cally described as his unhappiness when he has reached the 
object of his ambition (for Lady Ella is made to sacrifice herself 
for her father), and finds that the lady of his love is really, for 
all his wealth and notwithstanding the engagement which that 
wealth has purchased, hopelessly out of his reach. 

The story of how Mr. William Amelia made his way, if not 
to the top, at least to a fairly high branch, of the tree of 
journalism, is not less clever than that of which we have spoken ; 
but it is certainly not so attractive. Mr. Amelia is skilfully 
drawn. He has his good qualities. He is a dutiful son. One 
of the chief reasons which makes him desire an advance in the 
world is a wish to increase the comfort of his mother. And he 
would be honest but for a radical incapacity to regard any 
matter except from the point of view of his own interests. And his 
clamber up the ladder of literary success is admirably described. 
We hear nothing of the marvellous successes with which we are 
sometimes astonished in such tales. The young aspirant makes 
some sad blunders, and has some heavy falls; still he gets on, and 
wesee why he should get on. And the literary Bohemia with which 
he makes acquaintance, in which he lives, but to which he does 
not belong, being a great deal too prudent and cold-blooded for 
2 Bohemian, makes a vivid picture. We are to take, we suppose, 
the “ Retired Suvvants’’ Club, from whose talk Mr. Amelia 
draws the material of his “ Society Gossip,” as asatire. It is 
not valets and butlers, retired or active, but the wives of wealthy 
peers and such folk, who earn a miserable guinea by spying 
on their neighbours, and, if the supply falls short, inventing 
about them. The scene in which the editor of the Society journal 
hides in a closet that he may overhear the talk of the “ suvvants ” 
is curiously unlike the truth as it has been lately revealed to 
us, but its unlikeness does not make it the less effective. It is 
in a more direct way that Mr. Murray delivers himself when he 
attacks another kindred abuse of the pen :— 

“Tt was about this time that he entered upon thatline of life which 
led him to his present pitch of greatness—the satiric observation of 
men and manners. His note-book began to be rich in unpleasant 
phrases descriptive of people whom he saw casually in the perform- 


ance of his duties. ‘A man with a bad hat and a tired sneer.’ That 
was Formby, the famous writer of vers de société. ‘A man with 








dejected eyebrows and apologetic hair.’ That was the noble lord the 
Home Secretary of the period. He forged and polished these little 
arrows at home with infinite labour, and when the man was mentioned 
he shot one of them with an admirable air of impromptu. Sometimes 
an arrow Jay in the note-book quiver ready polished for months 
together, before he would fit it to the string and let it fiy. His earlier 
efforts were somewhat clumsy, but practice brought perfection, and 
in a while there was no man in London who could fit you witha 
phrase more completely than Mr. Amelia, if you would only give him 
time. Not your spiritual or moral qualities ; but the cut of your coat, 
the set of your hat, the fashion of your boots, the colour and style of 
your waistcoat or necktie ; any little characteristic gesture, any outside 
habit, or trick of feature; he could hit any of these things with un- 
erring precision. His ‘ Notes from Behind the Speaker’s Chair,’ his 
‘Thumb-nail Sketches from the Peers’ Gallery,’ his ‘ Letters from the 
Member for Land’s End,’ delight us at this hour by that very trick 
of surface observation,—though, perhaps, after half-a-dozen years of 
hats, waistcoats, and neckties, we are getting a little weary, and 
would fain go deeper.” 

Whether anything can check the growing passion for person- 
alities we doubt; but we can at least sympathise with Mr. 
Murray in his endeavour. Only he must take care not to be 


much too personal himself. 


DR. BAIN’S “ PRACTICAL” ESSAYS.* 

Dr. Barn has obviously been rather hard pushed for a title to 
give to this collection of addresses and magazine articles; for his 
“practical” essays include dissertations on such very different 
subjects as “ Hrrors of Suppressed Correlatives,” “ Civil Service 
Examinations,” “Religious Tests and Subscriptions,” and 
“ Procedure of Deliberative Bodies.”’ Yet we are not particularly 
disposed to quarrel with Dr. Bain’s use of the word “ practical.” 
He uses it in its philosophical sense, much as Tillotson does when 
he says, in a definition surely made to delight lexicographers, 
“ Religion comprehends the knowledge of its principles and a 
suitable life and practice; the first, being speculative, may be 
called knowledge, and the latter, because it is practical, wisdom.” 
It might be unfair to say of these essays by the author of “The 
Senses and the Intellect,” and “The Emotionsand the Will,” that 
in them cerebro-psychology is brought down from the clouds (if it 
can ever be said to have been there) and presented as human 
nature’s daily food, in the form of ‘‘religion in common 
life.’ For, in that case, nine readers in ten will say, after 
reading them, “ Ehew! paupertina philosophia in pauwper- 
tinam religionem ducit!” But they are most emphatically 
practical in the sense that they are intended for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction, in what Dr. Bain believes with his whole 
heart and soul (perhaps we should say with his whole cerebrum 
and cerebellum) to be righteousness. They consist mainly of 
good advices, from the author’s special standpoint, on a variety 
of subjects,—such as the study of books, the contents of a uni- 
versity curriculum and of a Civil Service examination paper, 
the reform of the law relating to creeds, and the remodelling of 
Parliamentary procedure. Even Dr. Bain’s two opening essays, 
on “Common Errors on the Mind,” and ‘ Errors of Suppressed 
Correlatives,” which have such a speculative look, will be seen 
to be “ practical,” if we alter their titles, as without serious 
violence to Dr. Bain’s intentions we may do, to “ Popular 
Enthusiasms Subjected to a Shower Bath,” and “Ethical 
Delusions under the Microscope.” When, indeed, he is dealing 
with “Virtue alone is happiness below,” or “Honour and 
shame from no condition rise,” he seems “ practical” in the 
sense that the comic dramatist says “‘ tooth-drawers are practical 
philosophers that go upon a very rational hypothesis— 
not to cure, but to take away the part affected.” Dr. Bain’s 
dentistry may be old-fashioned, or rough-and-ready, or, as we 
may see by-and-bye, he may have employed his forceps on 
sound teeth. But there is no doubt as to the practicality of his 
intentions. He aims at influencing the conduct of life, not at 
showing his skill in dialectic. 

Several, perhaps a majority, of the essays in this volume 
do not call for special notice, because they state opinions which 
Dr. Bain is well known to hold, and which it would now 
serve no purpose to explain, much less controvert. It is 
quite unnecessary at this time of day to analyse his views 
upon the Indian Civil Service examinations or the classical 
controversy. Itis a matter of course, that a paper by Dr. Bain on 
“Metaphysics and Debating Societies” is very nearly equivalent 
to Punch’s “Don’t” to people about to marry. An essay on 
“ Religious Tests and Subscriptions ” calls also for little notice, 
although we do not quite see what it is @ propos of, just at this 
moment. There is a disappointing limpness, too, about Dr. Bain’s 
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“practical” advices. Take, for example: “The practice of 


heresy-hunting might be allowed to fall into disuse. Instead 
of deposing heretics, the orthodox champions should simply 
refutethem.” Supposing, for argument’s sake, we say “ Agreed; ” 
how is the practice of heresy-hunting in one form or another— 
for “refutation ” itself is a description of heresy-hunting—to be 
formally given up, unless, indeed, Churchesare to be revolutionised 
entirely, and to become institutes of free religious thinkers, in 
other words, unless the ecclesiastical circle is to be squared ? In 
+his same essay Dr. Bain gives an explanation of what he terms 
“Carlyle’s perplexing style of composition” which seems to us 
the reverse of adequate. “ We now know,” he says, “ what his 
opinions were when he began to write, and that to express them 
then would have been fatal to his success; yet he was nota 
man to indulge in rank hypocrisy. He accordingly adopted a 
studied and ambiguous phraseology, which for long imposed 
upon the religious public, who put their own interpretation 
upon his mystical utterances, and gave him the benefit of any 
doubts. In the ‘ Life of Sterling’ he threw off the mask, but still 
was not taken at his word.” Our view of Carlyle’s “ambigu- 
ous phraseology ” is exactly the opposite of Dr. Bain’s. It was 
Carlyle’s mode of expressing what he considered his essential 
orthodoxy, not of veiling his fundamental heterodoxy. ‘ Bea 
mystic, dearest,” he wrote to his wife ; not “ Be an agnostic ;”— 
he was, if possible, more contemptuous of agnosticism than of 
utilitarianism. A passage from “The French Revolution ” will 
show our meaning better than any amount of argumentation :— 

“Tn the heart of the remotest mountains rises the little kirk, the 
dead all slumbering round it under their white memorial stones, ‘ in 
hope of a happy resurrection ;’ dull wert thon, O reader, if never in 
any hour (say of moaning midnight, when such kirk hung spectral 
in the sky, and Being was as if swallowed up of Darkness) it spoke 
to thee things unspeakable, that went to thy soul’s soul. Strong 
was he that had a church, what we can call a church; he stood 
thereby, though ‘in the centre of immensities, in the conflux of 
Eternities,’ yet man-like towards God and man; the vague, shoreless 
universe had become for him a firm city and dwelling which he 
knew.”’ 

This is a sufficiently “mystical utterance ;” but will Dr. Bain 
say that it is not from the heart, and that it does not show 
Carlyle essentially in sympathy with “ the religious public” ? 

The three most “ practical ” of Dr. Bain’s essays—at least in 
the popular acceptation of the word—are “The Art of Study,” 
“The University Ideal,’ which the author delivered in his 
capacity as Lord Rector of Aberdeen University, and “ Pro- 
cedure of Deliberative Bodies.” The two first are excellent; 
Dr. Bain’s very deficiency in imaginativeness makes him a 
good adviser of youth, especially in regard to methods of 
study. Some of his suggestions, too, for the reform of 
the procedure of assemblies of which the House of Commons 
is the type, are sensible enough,—such as those for the im- 
provement of the work done by committees, and for what Dr. 
Bain terms “the plural backing” of certain proposals of an 
obstructive nature, like the blocking of Bills. But we fear Dr. 
Bain’s favourite suggestion, the substitution to a great extent for 
oral debate of the circulation of printed statements containing 
the sentiments of members, is unpractical, if not impracticable, 
rather than practical. A deliberative assembly, the bulk of 
whose members should be practically condemned to hold their 
tongues, would cease to be deliberative, because it would cease 
to be free to deliberate in its own fashion. It may be desirable 
to readjust deliberative bodies to the changed conditions of our 
times, when discussion is largely conducted, and the fate of 
public measures is frequently settled, outside their walls. It may 
even be desirable to reduce the size of deliberative assemblies, 
or to confine their deliberations to a certain class of topics. But 
further than this it is both undesirable and unprofitable to go, 
without converting deliberative bodies into voting machines. 
The reluctance—perhaps the excessive reluctance—of Mr. 
Gladstone to further curb the freedom of Members of Parliament 
should convey a lesson to impatient outsiders. 

It would not be difficult to get up a battle all along the philo- 
sophic line over Dr. Bain’s essays on “Common Errors on the 
Mind,” and “ Errors of Suppressed Correlatives;” for his creed 
may without very much difficulty be read between the lines of 
both. But we prefer to treat them as good advices, and, therefore, 
** practical.” Looking at them in this way, we find many senti- 
ments in them worthy of approval, and, in consequence deserving 
of being translated into conduct. Thus, Dr. Bain has much to say 
about the toilsome pursuit of pleasure, in the vein of the late Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis; and he is right—although he also may 
seem to be asserting a commonplace—when he includes among 





‘common errors on the mind” “ the prescribing to persons indis- 
criminately certain tastes, pursuits, and subjects of interest, on 
the ground that what is a spring of enjoyment to one or a few 
may be taken up, asa matter of course, by others with the same 
relish.” What we object to in these two essays is the persistent 
tilting in them at certain familiar maxims of morality, which is 
calculated to have, from the “ practical” point of view, a bad 
ratherthan a good effect. Thus, take from the essay on “Common 
Errors of the Mind” what is said about Virtue and Happiness : 
—“Itis a melancholy fact that Pope’s bold assertion, “ Virtue 
alone is Happiness below,” cannot be upheld against the stern 
realities of life. Life needs to be made up of two aims,—the one 
Happiness, the other Virtue, each on its own account. There isa 
certain mutual connection of the two, but all attempts at making 
out their identity are failures.’ This seems to us not so much 
an unfair, as a useless criticism. Without entering into the 
question as to the constituents of Virtue on the one side and of 
Happiness on the other, it should be borne in mind that Pope 
did not mean by his “ bold” assertion either that in Virtue is 
to be found perfect Happiness, or that no pleasure is to 
be found outside of Virtue. What he did mean was that 
in Virtue—in other words, persistence in self-denial and in the 
performance of duty—is to be found more Happiness than in any- 
thing else. The proposition is not only defensible, but provable 
by facts; Dr. Bain will not deny the veracity of the numberless 
persons who have declared that they found Happiness in Virtue. 
Contrast with Pope’s maxim Dr. Bain’s view:—‘ The most 
apparent way to secure happiness is to ply all the known 
means of happiness, just as far as,and no farther than, they are 
discovered to produce the effect.” Fancy a young man setting 
on a life which must be one, not of experiments, but of actions, 
trying to apply Dr. Bain’s theory of “plying all the known 
means of happiness!” Again, take what Dr. Bain, in 
his paper on “Errors of Suppressed Correlatives,’ says 
upon what he—fairly enough, from his own standpoint of 
relativity—terms “ reciprocal justice ”’:—‘ Plato, indeed, had 
the hardihood to say that the just man is happy in 
himself, and by reason of his justice, even although others are 
unjust to him. But the position is untenable. A man is happy 
in his justice if it procure for him justice in retura ; as a citizen 
is happy in his civil obedience, if it gain him protection in 
return. There are two parties in the case, and the moralist 
should obtain access to both: he should induce the one to fulfil 
his share before promising to the other the happiness of justice 
and obedience.” Granted, so far as the moralist is concerned ; 
but what of the man himself, who is asked whether he shall 
do justice, in its ancient and proper sense, as constuns ef perpetua 
voluntas jus suum cuique tribuendi? He knows himself as 
what Dr. Bain calls “the one party in the case.” But the other 
party is Society, which is composed of individuals, only a 
limited number of whom can be known to him. He cannot 
make a definite bargain with an indefinite body ; and if he is to 
be at all “ happy in his justice,’ as Dr. Bain rather oddly puts 
it, he must be content witn Plato in being “ happy in himself, 
and by reason of his justice, even although others are unjust to 
him.” Dr. Bain does not agree with Pope and Plato. But 
what, has he to say to Milton and Emerson? Milton says:— 
“Virtue could see to do what virtue would 
By her own radiant light, tho’ sun and moon 
Were in the flat sea sunk.” 

Emerson tells us :— 

“ Every man takes care that his neighbour shall not cheat him. But 
a day comes when he begins to care that he does not cheat his neigh- 
bour. Then all goes well. He has changed his market-cart into a 
chariot of the sun. What a day dawns when we have taken to heart 
the doctrine of faith, to prefer, as a better investment, being to doing ; 
being to seeming; logic to rhythm and to display; the year to the 
day ; the life to the year; character to performance ;—and have come 
to know that justice will be done us; and if our genius is slow, our 
term will be long!” 
Dr. Bain may think all this nothing better than eloquent and 
mischievous nonsense, and probably he would keep the maxims 
of heroic morality, the worship of Perfection, out of his book of 
conduct. But they are quite as “ practical” as any that, so far 
as we can see, he would put in their place; and then they are 


ever so much more inspiriting. 





ROUND THE WORLD IN A YACHT.* 
Tus is an unpretending account of a two years’ circumnaviga- 
tion of the globe, in the course of which other than the hackneyed 


* The Vouage of the ‘ Wanderer.” From the Journals, &., cf C. and 8, Lambert. 
Edited by Gerald Young. London: Macmillan. 1883. 
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show-places of the world were visited by Mr. and Mrs. Lambert 
and their party, between August, 1880, and July, 1882. The 
book is pleasantly written, and, though neither biological nor 
geological, is by no means uninstructive to the general reader 
while to those who have the will and the power to follow in the 
track first indicated by the now historic ‘Sunbeam,’ it conveys 
much special information of a most useful character. 

Mr. Lambert, if no “researcher,” seems to be an agriculturist 
of experience, as well as a considerable traveller. The voyage 
out was made by way of South America, and on the ‘ Wanderer’s’ 
arrival at Buenos Ayres, Mr. Lambert, anxious to learn some- 
thing of the agricultural possibilities of the Argentine territory, 
lost no time in availing himself of a letter of introduction he 
had furnished himself with to a Mr. Shennan, owner of an 
estate some six leagues square, distant 125 miles from the town, 
but not too far from a railway station. This gentleman, a 
Scotchman—Scotch descent and successful enterprise almost 
always run together abroad—had originally gone out to 
Australia, but, tempted by what he heard of the grassy plains 
of the Argentine Republic, had deserted the colony to establish 
himself on the estate where Mr. Lambert found him,—possessor, 
after ten years’ industry, of 35,000 sheep, 10,000 cattle, and 800 
horses. Land may be had at a price of from 25s. to 
73d. the acre, according to its fertility and proximity 
to Buenos Ayres; and Mr. Shennan’s opinion was that a 
square league of land, of fair quality, would carry 2,500 
head of cattle or horses, and 10,000 sheep, giving fleeces 
weighing on an average 6]bs., but not unfrequently as 
much as 18lbs. ‘The wool is somewhat deteriorated by the 
curious persistency with which the seeds of a kind of clover 
cling to it. “The best land in Australia,” adds Mr. Lambert, 
“will only carry one-sixth of what the best land in this province 
can, and is on about a par with the lightest and poorest here.” 
The chief drawback is the frequent occurrence of droughts, but 
these also prove disastrous hindrances to Australian agriculture. 
In the Argentine State, the evil can be met by digging wells, a 
resource which the Australian farmer has not usually at his 
command. During a heavy visitation of this character, from 
which the country had suffered the year preceding Mr. Lambert's 
visit, while the flocks and herds on the neighbouring estates 
were decimated, Mr. Shennan, who had caused an ample 
supply of wells to be dug, duly served by horse-pumps, 
lost only 150 animals. It would appear, too, that the settler 
may reckon upon fair security. The governing class, says 
our author, “‘seem to confine their intrigues to the capital, 
and interfere very little, if at all, with thoseafield ...... there 
is a steadily-increasing European immigration, the best strain 
coming from Catalonia and the Basque Provinces, a quiet, hard- 
working people; Italians, good and frugal settlers (those colo- 
nizers without colonies), and Germans, Scotch, Irish, down to 
Russians.” But as the immigrant population increases, it will 
want to rule, and then will come the tug-of-war between the 
effete Spanish creoles of the towns and the vigorous new-comers 
of the country. The latter no doubt will win in the end, but what 
kind of polity and society a mixed population of Latin and 
Teuton races will develop under conditions of comparative isola- 
tion, there is no precedent to show. On the whole, however, the 
outlook is good, and intending emigrants will do well, before 
deciding on the scene of their future labours, to take into con- 
sideration the agricultural capacities of the vast territories of 
the Argentine Republic, the area of which is nearly ten times 
that of these islands. 

From the River Plate the ‘ Wanderer’ descended the coast to 
the curious Welsh colony of Chupat, south of the Valdez 
peninsula, A party, landing at Port Madvyn, had to walk forty 
miles across a rough, scrubby country to the Chupat River, on 
the banks of which the village where this singular community 
of Davises, Joneses, Williamses, and Hugheses have chosen to 
dwell, is situated. The colony was started about twenty years 
ago, the original idea being that the religious systems and native 
language of Wales should be strictly adhered to, under con- 
ditions that would keep the settlers free from contact with 
strangers and foreigners, and enable them to live a simple and 
primitive life. The idea has been in great part realised; a charter 
was obtained from the Buenos Ayres Government, erecting the 
colony into a sort of self-governing industrial territory ; com- 
munication with the non-Welsh world is rare; and a fertile 
soil, exceptionally adapted for wheat-growing and cattle-raising, 
assures prosperity to the community, which numbered at the time 
of the ‘ Wanderer’s’ visit 800 souls, rejoicing in the possession 





of six chapels, each of a different denomination, but blessed by 
the presence of only three marriageable maidens. An accession 
of 500 fresh emigrants was expected in 1881, and it is quite 
possible that in this remote tract, Welsh, more or less tempered 
by Spanish, may be a living tongue centuries after its dig- 
appearance from the Principality. The chief danger to which 
this singular colony is exposed lies in its own success; ag 
numbers increase, a patriarchal government will become less 
and less possible, and the varied theological element may 
interpose grave difficulties in the satisfactory working-out of 
their destiny by a community racially prone to disintegration 
rather than to consolidation. Through the Straits of Magellan 
and northwards to the Gulf of Pefias, up the narrow waters 
that race and tumble with many a wild whirl and headlong 
rapid between the mainland and the Hanover, Wellington 
Madre, and other islands that lie off the shores of Chilian Pata- 
gonia, the ‘ Wanderer’ continued her voyage, touching at many 
interesting points on the way, to Valparaiso and Coquimbo. 
The description of the magnificent scenery, splendid climate, 
and boundless resources of the most vigorous of South- 
American States, almost tempts one to abandon this foggy little 
island of Britain, that has nothing great about it but its history, 
where estates are not remunerative, and their tenure even is not 
secure, “ particularly after the experiences we have undergone 
regarding the respect shown to the rights of property in 
Treland ;” and, following the example of our traveller, buy an 
estate under the shadow of Aconcagua, there to revel in the 
possession of vast herds and flocks, and in the certainty of 
getting from ten to fifteen per cent. return on cur capital. 

From Coquimbo a nearly straight course was made to Fatou- 
hiwa, the most southerly and the most interesting member of 
the Marquesas group. Tere, more than in any other of the 
islands, the old life of the Marquesans survives. Cannibalism 
is no longer allowed, but the native dress is still worn by the 
women, and the men make up for the absence of clothing by an 
elaborate tattooing of the body from head to foot. The strange 
proclivity of the human mind to seek out the unpleasant, or 
even the repulsive, led our travellers to visit a burial-grove, where 
coffins of hollowed cocoa-nut trees were slung between stakes on 
raised platforms. “Skulls grinned at us from the hollows between 
the roots of neighbouring trees. The coffins had fallen partly 
from their places, and skeletons, tappa-cloth, strings of beads, and 
hair mixed with cocoa-fibre, streamed over the sides on to the 
ground, presenting a gruesome spectacle. Bowls for holding 
food for the corpses lay about, a flask made from a gourd hung 
from a branch, and two roughly carved wooden gods surveyed 
the scene with a sort of drunken solemnity.’ The natives hold 
these groves in a horror which effectually keeps them tabu from 
all intrusion, save that of the restless white man. Like the 
Tongans, the Marquesans give vent to their feelings in strongly 
marked facial and bodily expression. An old chief, who had 
been a notorious cannibal, “ wriggled and quivered all over at 
the sight of a glass of sherry; and the face of a man” from 
whom the travellers were buying “became distorted with 
rage at the sight of some Brazilian nickel money,” which a 
sharp Yankee had a month or two previously cheated the 
natives into accepting as silver coins. The women are rather 
pretty ; and on one occasion the respectable footman who accom- 
panied the party was observed to be engaged in the difficult task 
of keeping up his dignity, “‘ with a Marquesan beauty on each side 
of him, holding his hands, their little brown fingers interlaced 
with his, whilst they gurgled and cooed in his face.” It would 
be interesting to analyse the mixture of emotions of which the 
stolid Englishman must have been the subject. Among the 
curios of the Marquesas are the old men’s yellow beards, which 
are carefully tied up in a knob, and are shaved off after death 
and kept as heirlooms. A “fine flowing sample” was worth 
fifty dollars. 

At Borabora, the only one of the Society Islands that has 
retained its independence, the Queen—who is described as a 
‘ bright, sprightly little creature of nine and a half years old” 
—graciously boarded the ‘Wanderer.’ She was “dressed in 
yellow silk, gold necklace, a hat with a pink ribbon, and wore 
high-heeled French shoes, which evidently inconvenienced her 
very much, not to mention her garters, an evident source of 
worry ; at one time during her visit the Prime Minister was seen 
trying to arrange these more comfortably for her.” The people 
are under Missionary rule, and are not allowed out of doors after 
9 p.m., when a bell is rung to summon them home. The 
poor fellows have to attend long services every Sunday, when 
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no sort of labour is permitted; and it seems de rigueur for the 
unfortunate chiefs to pay the price of their greatness by wearing 
tall black hats and seedy European clothes on that day. 

Where French annexation and protection are complete in these 
Polynesian islands, disease, drunkenness, and immorality are 
affirmed to be rampant. The native chiefs are powerless; and 
the French, who are careless rulers, are cordially hated. At 
Borabora, the Prime Minister asked tremblingly whether the 
French intended to annex the island, and was only half re- 
assured when told that they had no right todoso. French 
policy in the Pacific—where France has no interests of any im- 
portance whatever, commercial or other, to defend—is only 
explicable on the supposition that it is the outcome of a mere 
routine obedience to traditions on the part of the Quai d’Orsay. 

The account given of the Fiji Islands may be profitably com- 
pared with Mr. Moseley’s description of their condition at the 
time of the ‘ Challenger’s’ visit, just before annexation. It 
is not commonly known that their area exceeds that of all our 
West Indian Islands put together. Annexation—notwithstanding 
the fatal invasion of measles, for which it was in no way re- 
sponsible—has proved an unmixed benefit to the natives, and 
has made a very considerable addition, increasing yearly in 
importance, to the resources of the empire. In anarticle on the 
colony contained in a recent number of the Lundschau, the 
advantages of British rule are impartially set forth, and 
generously appreciated. Our travellers paid the usual visit to 
Thakombau, whose one desire, we are told, is to be allowed to 
eat a man before he dies. Mr. Moseley, who calls him a“ knowing 
old Christian,” tells us that he is “ currently reported to have 
partaken of 2,000 human bodies, and is certainly known to have 
cut out, cooked, and eaten a man’s tongue... . merely to 
spite the man, because he begged hard not to be tortured, but 
to be clubbed at once.” 

Here we may take leave of the ‘Wanderer,’ whose course 
homeward from Fiji did not deviate from well-beaten routes. 
Of the numerous illustrations that grace the volume, the wood- 
cuts are the most attractive. The coloured engravings are less 
pleasing, owing chiefly to the crudeness and want of proper 
gradation of the tints. The abstract of the log, which closes 
the book, ought to be specially useful to yachtsmen who may be 
tempted to follow some such track as that along which Mr. and 
Mrs. Lambert, with the aid of Mr. Young, so pleasantly takes 
the reader round the world. 


THE RED INTERNATIONAL.* 
Tue writer of this book has chosen for it a sensational and not 
altogether relevant title. The International Association of 
Workmen, organised at London in 1864, shared the fate of 
the Paris Commune in 1871; and the Draconian law passed by 
the French Assembly in 1872, and the measures taken by other 
Governments, have hitherto effectually hindered any open 
revival of the defunct society. But the idea still exists, and, as 
the International Congresses held at London in June, 1881, and 
at Chur in the following October, abundantly proved, the leaders 
of the movement all over the Continent are practically united, 
and the ‘societies to which they belong, although not officially 
affliated to each other, have similar objects and a com- 
mon understanding. It is these societies, and the social 
movement as a whole, that Dr. Zacher describes as the 
**Red International,’ and the design of his book is to 
give a history of the movement and an account of its pre- 
sent position. Being a Government official, and regarding 
militant Socialism as a grave and growing danger, he has 
naturally scant sympathy with Anarchists and Social Demo- 
crats; yet he evidently tries to be impartial, refrains from violent 
language, and has been at great pains to collect, marshal, and 
verify his facts. He begins, of course, with Germany. The 
rapid growth of Socialism in that country is a portentous 
phenomenon; and it is no wonder.that Prince Bismarck should 
seek to arrest its further progress by repressive legislation, and 
even to disarm its advocates by borrowing their weapons. It 
dates, as an organisation, from 1863, when Lassalle founded at 
Leipsic the General German Workmen’s Union; but he had 
never more than a few thousand followers, and the Union did 
not long survive his death in 1864. At the Hisenach Congress 
{1869) it was merged into the Social Democratic Workmen’s Party, 
the German branch of the International Association, under the 
leadership of Liecbknecht and Bebel. The delegates present at 
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this gathering numbered 263, representing 300 societies, with a 
total of 155,486 members. But owing to a lack of unanimity as 
to ends, and frequent disputes as to means, it was deemed ex- 
pedient in 1875 to hold at Gotha a “Union Congress,” which 
succeeded in reconciling differences, and framing a programme 
to which all could assent. The result was an immediate increase 
of numbers and strength. At a Congress held the following 
year, it was officially stated that the party had eight stationary 
and fourteen “ flying” agitators, seventy-seven speakers, and 
forty-six other employés, all paid, partially or wholly, by 


the organisation ; and twenty-three press organs, with 
100,000 subscribers; that they had circulated hundreds 
of thousands of pamphlets, sold 40,000 copies of the 


party Calendar, and received an income of 30,000 marks. 
The Congress of 1879 was informed that the circulation 
of the press organs had increased to 150,000, of the Calendar 
to 50,000, and that the year’s income amounted to 400,000 
marks. The elections of 1878 showed that the progress of the 
movement, as indicated by these figures, was no vain boast. 
In all parts of the country mary more votes were cast for 
Socialist candidates than had ever been cast before. In 1871 
they numbered 101,927 ; in 1878 they reached a total of 437,158, 
In Berlin, which in 1867 gave only sixty-seven votes for 
Socialism, and 2,058 in 1871, the votes recorded for the Party’s 
candidates in 1878 were 56,117. ‘The Government had already 
proposed repressive measures, but it was not until after the 
attempts on the Emperor’s life in May and June, 1878, that the 
Reichstag could be persuaded to accept the “ muzzling law,” 
and place the capital in the minor state of siege. The immediate 
eifect of these measures was the dissolution of all the Socialist 
societies in the country, the suppression of their organs in 
the press, and the flight and expulsion of several of their 
leaders. But the effect on the movement has not answered 
the expectations of the Government; it seems as far 
from being crushed as ever. ‘The suppressed papers were 
started afresh at Ziirich and London, and are smuggled over the 
frontier and circulated by the hundred thousand. The leaders, 
forbidden to meet in public at home, meet in private abroad; and 
the legal unions, which the police could control, are replaced by 
secret societies, of whose proceedings they are ignorant. Mean- 
while a serious split had taken place in the Social Democratic 
Party. ‘The extreme section, whose principles are identical with 
those of the French Anarchists and extreme than 
those of the Russian Nihilists, separated from the main 
body and refused to recognise existing institutions either 
by voting at elections or taking any political action what- 
ever. To this defection the falling-off in the Socialist vote 
to 311,961 at the election of 1881 is mainly due. If Dr. 
Zacher’s inference from his figures be correct, the Anarchist 
party in Germany musters about 100,000 adherents. It may, how- 
ever, well be that the difference is in a measure due to the muzzling 
law, which renders political propaganda and electoral organisa- 
tion all but impossible. Yet despite these difficulties, and the 
abstention of their Anarchist allies, the Social Democrats (called 
also Gemiissigten, or Opportunists), more than recovered in 
1883 the ground they had lost, or seemed to have lost, in 1881. 
They carried their candidates at several supplementary elections 
for the Reichstag, returned four Members to the Saxon Land- 
tag, cast. a tenth of the entire votes and carried five 
candidates at the Berlin municipal election; and in various 
communal elections in the neighbourhood of Leipsic and 
Dresden, and in other places, won all the seats. We 
may, therefore, safely conclude that the effective strength 
of the German Socialist army is half million of 
adult men in possession of the franchise, trained to arms 
and fairly educated. As these men must of necessity 
have the sympathy of their kindred and connections, aud be 
supported by the opinion of the class to which they belong, we 
shall perhaps be under the mark if we reckon the entire 
numerical strength of the Party at a round million. Pos- 
sibly more; for, owing to the fact that Members of the 
Reichstag receive no pay, and to the interdict on raising money 
by public subscription, Socialist candidates can be run in rela- 
tively few places, and there must be many adherents of the Work- 
men’s Party who have no opportunity of expressing their opinion 
by their votes. Hence all that the Government effect by their 
measures of repression is to diminish somewhat the number of 
Communistic candidates, and disguise from themselves the 
extent of the movement which they seek to arrest. Dr. Zacher 
fully admits that the coercion laws have not responded to the 
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expectation of their framers; yet, on the ground that without 
them Socialism would have made more progress than it actually 
has made, he advocates their retention. 

France is undoubtedly more Socialist than Germany, but, 
owing to the divisions among the Socialists themselves, it is no 
easy task to obtain a trustworthy estimate of their numbers. 
At the French Workmen’s Congress of 1876, twenty-eight 
societies, with more than a million members, were represented ; 
and although not ostensibly a Socialist gathering, the language 
used and the resolutions adopted showed that its sympathies were 
altogether Communisticand revolutionary. In most French towns, 
moreover, and in the mining districts of Montceau and Blanzy, 
the workmen are nearly all affiliated to some Socialist organi- 
sation; and the strength of the party, as a whole, in adult men, 
is probably rather over than under a million. But they are 
composed of various groups and factions, und although unani- 
mous in opposing and abusing the Government and the bowr- 
geoisie, they hardly ever meet on the platform without quarrelling 
desperately ; sometimes, even, they come to blows. Broadly 
speaking, they may be divided into two bodies,—the Oppor- 
tunists, who correspond with the German Gemiissigten; and the 
Anarchists. The former would have a government of some sort, 
the latter would have none. Rochefort, who taunted Gambetta 
with being an Opportunist, is now himself taunted in like 
manner by his redder and more fire-eating friends. The 
greatest name among the Anarchists is unquestionably that 
of Elisée Reclus ; but he takes no active part in the movement, 
hardly ever quits Clarens—where he works twelve hours 
a day at his Géographie Universelle—and between him and 
the wretches who leave dynamite in cafés on the chance of its 
killing a few bourgeois, and, by way of promoting “ the cause,” 
pistol nuns as a preliminary to blowing out their own brains, 
there is little in common. Even among the Anarchists them- 
selves there are two schools—one of which, represented by 
Reclus, rejects authority utterly ; while the other, founded by 
Blanqui, admits some sort of rule to be indispensable. 

Owing to the nearness of the country to France and Germany, 
Socialism has struck its roots deeply into the soil of Belgium. 
In 1869, the International counted 70,000 Belgian members. 
Since that time the Socialists have greatly increased, are well 
organised, and advocate their views through four newspapers, 
published in Brussels, Antwerp, Ghent, and Verviers respec- 
tively. In Spuin, too, the movement has made portentous pro- 
gress. In 1869, the International had 20,000 members. In 
1882, according to a report read at the Social Congress of 
Seville, the organisation consisted of 209 local and 10 provincial 
societies, 632 sections, and 50,000 members. They run a news- 
paper, the Revista Social, circulating 10,000 copies, and have a 
yearly income of 600,000 francs. Their last Congress, held at 
Valencia in October, 1883, was less successful, owing, as was 
supposed, to the atrocities of the Mano Negra in Andalucia, and 
their effect on public opinion; but another Congress will be 
held at Madrid in 1884, and it is proposed to hold an Inter- 
national Anarchist Congress next September at Barcelona. 
Italy is also becoming a Socialist stronghold, but owing to the 
previous restriction of the suffrage, the party had no opportunity 
until the general election of 1882 of testing their strength. On 
that occasion they contested 30 seats, and cast 50,000 votes. 
Where no Socialist candidate was run, the Socialists voted with 
the Republicans. The Anarchists act separately, and have 
their own organisation. In 1880 they held a secret Congress at 
Chiasso, in which delegates from fifteen towns of Upper Italy 
took part. 

The Austrian Empire, as recent events have shown, enjoys 
no immunity from revolutionary Socialist agitation, and 
although, on account of the measures taken by the Government, 
it is difficult to obtain trustworthy information, the party is 
undoubtedly numerous and contains a strong Anarchist element. 
They have, or had lately (several having been suppressed), press 
organs in Vienna, Pesth, Reichenberg, Prague, Lemberg, and 
Cracow. One paper, the Przedsurt (“The Dawn ”), is printed 
in Switzerland, and the Freiheit, and other journals of the 
same class, enjoy a large secret circulation in German-speaking 
districts. 


We have no intention of discussing here the causes, or 
attempting to forecast the consequences, of the Social Revolu- 
tionary movement on the Continent; but it is a significant fact, 
and well worth the attention of all who take an interest in the 
subject, that Switzerland, albeit surrounded by countries in 
which Socialism is rampant, and the dwelling-place of a multi- 
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tude of rampant foreign Communists, is perhaps the least 
Communistic of European States. Dr. Zacher estimates the 
Swiss Socialists at 15,000, but even this is probably an ex. 
aggeration ; their Socialism, moreover, is of a very mild type. 
They have neither sent nor, we believe, attempted to senda single 
deputy to the National Assembly, and Anarchism they utterly 
repudiate. This, as the author suggests, is doubtless in great 
part due to the traditional conservatism of the Swiss character. 
But national contentment does not come by nature; the Swiss 
are proof against the blandishment of Communism because 
landed property is so widely diffused among them (there are as 
many landowners in the Canton of Geneva aloneas in the whole 
of Ireland), because of their communal organisation, which insures 
every man against starvation; because of the absence of privi- 
leged classes, which breed envy and encourage flunkeyism, and of 
standing armies, which waste labour and increase taxation; and 
finally because of the consciousness on the part of the people 
that, by means of their local parliaments and federal assemblies 
and their right of veto, they are the absolute masters of their 
own destinies, and that if they are not prosperous they have 
nobody to blame but themselves. 
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The Expositor (Hodder and Stoughton) is not less interesting than 
usual, Canon Farrar contributes the third of his papers on “The 
Reformers as Expositors,” having Calvin this time for his subject. 
The writer’s vivid style is never seen to better advantage than in an 
essay of this kind. The fourth of Dean Plumptre’s papers oa 
‘‘Ezekiel—an Ideal Biography,” deals with the prophet’s picture in 
chapter xvi. of the moral corruptions of his country. Dr. James 
Morrison’s lucid and acute exposition of St. Paul’s statement of the 
position of the Heathen as regards law (‘‘As many as have sinned 
without law shall also perish without law,’ &c.) is well worth study. 
It is a pleasant surprise to have a hitherto unpublished sermon of T, 
T. Lynch, furnished by “ Almoni Peloni.” Its subject is The Moral 
Aspects of the Mosaic Narrative of the Creation.” It was written 
down from memory on returning from hearing the preacher. If we 
may judge from our recollections of Mr. Lynch, we should say that 
the style is too glowing, but that it represents his habit of thought. 
The other articles in the number are “The Earnest of the Spirit,’’ by 
the Editor, and “ A Dream,” by “ Carpus.” 


Demosthenes Against Androtion and Against Timocrates. With 
Introduction and English Notes. By William Wayte, M.A. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.)—These two speeches belong to an early 
period in the career of Demosthenes. They were not delivered by 
himself, but were written for one Diodorus; though, indeed, in the 
interval between the composition of the two, Demosthenes appeared 
as a fjtwp, addressing the people in his own person on political 
matters. They are both highly interesting, as illustrating Attic law, 
as that law was influenced by the exigencies of politics. Both were 
delivered by prosecutors in that very wide class of actions called 
ypapal mapavduwy. As vigorous examples of the great orator’s style, 
they are worthy of all admiration ; and they have the advantage—not 
inconsiderable when the actual attainments of the average schoolboy 
are considered—of having an easily comprehended subject-matter. 
The Androtionea is a short speech (only twenty-five pages in the 
“Teubner” edition), and so has a further recommendation. It is a great 
thing for the scholar to be able to retain easily a conception of the 
whole oration which he has been reading. The Timocratea is longer, 
does not, in fact, fall far short of the length of the De Corona. Besides 
a most lucid and interesting introduction, Mr. Wayte has given the 
student effective help in his running commentary. We may noie, 
as being so well managed as to form a very valuable part of the 
exegesis, the summaries given with every two or three sections 
throughout the speech. “The abstracts at the beginning of each 
paragraph,” writes Mr. Wayte in his Preface, “ have been utilised for 
this purpose [the explanation of difficulties]; and a hint thus con- 
veyed has often been substituted for more literal renderings in the 
Notes.” This is a plan to which we can give unreserved commenda- 
tion. Literal renderings should be very sparingly given. 


Years Ago. By Sydney Lever. (Remington and Co.)—This tale 
opens with a bright, pleasant account of how some English folk came 
to sojourn in an Italian town. Then enters upon the scene a Mon- 
tenegrin conspirator, All kinds of troubles and perplexities and 
tragedy, not to say melodroma, of a quite pronounced character, 
succeed to the genteel comedy which we had at the beginning. We 
need hardly say that this is a great disappointment. Miss Lever is 
capable of better things. Any one can put together these common- 
places of misrepresentations and mistakes ; but the gaiety and bright. 
ness of the opening chapter is not so easily attained. The story is in 
the shape of an autobiography. It should have been broken up into 
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portions, with' different dates. The broken-hearted woman who 
writes the conclusion would have been thus distinguished from the 
light-hearted girl who writes the beginning. 


The Journey to Parnassus. Composed by Miguel de Cervantes. 
Translated into English Tercets by James G. Gibson. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—Few English readers know the Journey to 
Parnassus but by name; and not all, it is probable, even by that. 
They cannot do better than make acquaintance with it in Mr. 
Gibson’s pleasant translation. Of course most, if not all, the names 
will be unknown (though Mr. Gibson supplies information about 
them in the Notes). But then the personages that figure in the 
Dunciad are really unknown. Who ever read a line of Dennis or 
Cibber? We shall give as a specimen of Mr. Gibson’s verse a 
passage of more general interest :— 

** Returning to my tale: A countless race 
I saw go up and down that meadow green, 
With jocund clamonur and with lightsome pace ; 
Some clad in homely dress of modish mien, 
To which hypocrisy lent cunning show 
Of poverty, but neat withal and clean ; 
Others in colours which the day doth know, 
When on the fresh Aurora’s locks of gold 
The earliest streak of light t egins to glow. 
The teeming Spring presents a wealth untold 
Of varied hues, and with such beauty graced 
The mind is charmed with what the eyes behold ; 
There prodigality and wanton waste, 
Holding athwart the plain high revelry, 
Make up in splendour what they lack in taste. 
Upon a throne exalted very high, 
(Where Art ruled matter with a power confest, 
Wrought though it was in gold and ivory,) 
A maid I saw, in such adornments dressed, 
And eke in every part so wondrous bright, 
The eye was ravished and the ear was blest. 
She sat thereon with majesty bedight, 
In stature, as it seemed, a giantess, 
Of fine proportions though of towering height ; 
With greater lustre shone her loveliness 
When seen from far, for as we nearer draw 
Its power to fascinate grows strangely less.’’ 
The Appendix, written in prose—a fine specimen of humour—is 
added; and there are also annotations. We may point out the 
imitation of Persius in the Epistle of Arbolanche (one of Cervantes’ 
critics) :— 
“ T never chanted on Parnassus’ height, 
Nor ever drank the waters Cabaline.’’ 
** Nec fonta labra lui caballino, 
Nec in licipiti somniasse Parnaso 
Memini.” 

St. Augustine: his Life and Times. By the Rev. R. Wheeler Bush. 
(Religious Tract Society.)—We cannot speak highly of Mr. Bush’s 
handling of this great subject. He seems to have had an idea of 
writing down to his readers. He moralises, draws lessons, makes 
reflectious which one might safely be left to make, if necessary, for 
oneself, and is generally aggravating to a reader who wants to hear 
as much as possible about Augustine, and as little as may be about 
any one else. Now, Mr. Bush fully recognises the transcendent 
merit of the “Confessions.” With the “Confessions” at his hand, 
what does the biographer want? Of course, the whole book cannot 
be given “‘raw,’’ so to speak, to the general reader; but the more of 
it that is given, and with the less admixture of comment, the better. 
Still, there are points on which a word of comment would not be un- 
reasonable. The conduct of Monica when she excluded her son from 
her house demands some such word. When he was living in open sin 
—nomiually a catechumen, but practically an infidel—she welcomed 
him ; when he became a Manichean she broke off all intercourse 
with him. This is curiously unlike Christianity as we understand it 
now. The most valuable part of Mr. Bush’s work is the review 
of the theology of St. Augustine. We welcome the language 
which he uses about predestination. May we ask why, on p. 10; 
Lady Herbert is quoted as an original authority about the life of 
Monica? ‘‘‘ She used,’ it has been said, ‘almost superhuman efforts 
to soften the hearts of the uncongenial inmates of her home.’” “It 
has been said,” it seems, by Lady Herbert, in her ‘“ Life of St. 
Monica.” 


Down the Way. By Hope Stanforth. 3 vols. (J. and R. Maxwell.) 
—This is a family chronicle, simply told, though the family history 
is, we are bound to say, of acurious kind. Mr. Hilton is the owner 
of a good landed estate; but unfortunately has no son to inherit it. 
He has to make an heiress of one of his five daughters; but then, 
she must marry some one who is worthy of the place. The first and 
the second of the five do not fulfil his expectations, and his hopes 
centre in the third. We naturally expect that this young lady is to 
be the heroine of the story, and we do, it is true, hear a good deal 
about her. But the real heroine is the fourth daughter, Laura, a 
plain and disagreeable girl when we are first introduced to her, but 
strangely transfigured when she falls in love. This humanising pro- 
cess is described with some skill. The young woman does not become 
an angel at once; but she finds what she had missed all her life— 
affection, and the finding developes all the finer part of her nature, 
and even changes, in the subtle way such influences have, the look of 
her face. This part of Down the Way is certainly good; and the 
whole is promising. 
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FINANCE. By the late W. Stantey Jevons, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. Illus- 
trated by 20 Diagrams. Edited, with an Introduction, by H. 8S, Fox- 
WELL, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
—— of Political Economy at University College, London. Demy 
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“ The singular interest and beauty of these two East Anglian minsters 
and their singular difference give an excellent subject for both needle 
and pen. Mr. Freeman’s competence for his own part of the matter 
needs nocomment. Mr. Farren has executed his thirty-five plates with 
immense care and with great success.’’—Saturday Review. 

“Mr. Farren’s general views are on the whole charming; for instance, 
Plate II.,*‘A View from the Meadows,’ with Ely Towers against a soft 
and bright sky, could hardly be better in its way...... The ‘ West Front’ 
of Ely (Plate VI.) looks like a reminiscence of one of Turner’s master- 
pieces, because it shows the lofty tower and white facade brightly shining 
against a dark rain-cloud. Some of the interiors are capital......That 
sweeping touch which comes of fine views and a fine sense of the harmony 
between English architecture and the history of the English people per- 
vades every page (of Mr. Freeman’s Introduction).’’—Atheneum. 
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Mr. Crossley’s leisure may soon allow him to complete his task.”—Satur- 
day Review. 
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Two Centuries of Bath. By H.D. Traine. With Illustrations. 
. Der Tod Als Freund. By Georce vu Mavrter. With Illustra- 


tion by GEORGE DU MAURIER, 


- Drawing-Room Dances, By H.Surnertanp Epwarps. With 


Illustrations. 
An Unsentimental Journey through Cornwall. By the 


Author of “Jobn Halifax, Gentleman.” (Continued.) With Illustrations 
by C. Napier HEMyY. [Part I. 


The Author of “ Beltraffio.” By Henry James. In Two Parts. 
Sonnets. Day and Night. By A. R. Rorzs. 
By Sea and Land to Kiyoto. By H. W. Lucy. 


The Armourer's Prentices. By C. M. Yonex. 
(Continued.) 


Ornaments, Initial Letters, &c. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


to 


pp © 


Ai 


CEN 


Chaps. 17-19. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 













————_>————__ 
Allnatt (M. E. §.), The Settled Doctrine of Our Church, 12mo ......... (Nisbe t) 36 
Axon (W. F. A.), Cheshire Gleanings, cr 8V0 .......4....s0.see0ee Simpkin & Co.) 6,0 
Balfcur (W. P,), Heart tellowship with Christ, 12mo (Hodder & Stou ghton) 3/6 
Barnes (0. L.), Rock History, cr 8vo .. (Stanford) 6,0 
Barr (T.), Manual of Diseases of the +E a, er 8y 0. (Macmillan) 106 






of Mirac} ~--(Chatto & Windus) 7/6 





Brewer (HE. C.), Dictionar 





Bugeaud (Marshal), Memoirs of, 2 vols. 8vo...... ...(Hurst & Blackett) 30/0 
Dante's Divin e Comedy, translated by J. R. Sibbald, 8vo ............... (Douglas) 12/0 
Elliot (G.), Newspaper ‘Libel and Registration Act, 8vo (Stevens & Haynes) 46 
Emerson (K. R.), Indiim Myths and Legends, er 8vo. ...(Tribner) 21/0 
Giberne (K.), Hunt-Room stories and Yac iting Yarns, | 8 an & Hall) 12/0 
Gillman (A.), History of the Am ric an People, 16mo ........... (Simpkin & Co.) 10/6 
Hardman (W.), Trip to America, Cr BVO oo... cece seeeesee rene eteeereesene eens Wood) £0 
Herbert (T.), Law on Adulter: stom: cr 8vo . ss (Knight) 50 
Hurrell & Hyde, Law of Directors of Joint 3/6 


Jevons (W.5S.), Currency & Finance, 8vo ... 3 
(Longman) 36 
















Jones (H. M.), Health of the Sens 2s, er 8vO 

Lang (A.), Dios ving Views, 2 vols Rea one (Longman) 14/0 
Lassalle (H.), Royal Academy, illustrated, 8V0..............0665 (Chapman & Hall) 2/6 
Maccall (W.), Christian Legends, Cr 8V0 .....6... cece eceeeee eens (Sennenschein) 5/0 
Macgrezor (G.), His ny of Barke & Hare, &., 870 .......-...0.00+ (Hamilton) 7/6 
Massé (J. F. P.), Fr neh Spire Mom: “an BR sive tones (Oxford Univ. Press) 2/6 
Mathers (H.), Sam’s Swe RE ME BOD Ficicnicncrsssnnnsrsescussuynomsesagure (Bentley) 6/0 
McCarthy (J. H.), E gland und 1 Gi vd stone, 1880. 84, (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Metaphysica Nova et Vitusta, 8V0 ...........ccescseessseeeeees (Will ams & Norgate) 6/0 
Nicoll (R.), Life of, &., by P. K. Drommond, cr 8vo ............ ‘Simpkin & Co.) 6/0 


Short Studies in 


Oxenham (ff. N.), Ecclesiastical History (Chapman & Hall) 12/ 









Payn (C. H.), Guides and Guards, Ci 8VO o....eeeeeeeeees (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Reasons Concerning cur Hope , er 8vo Alexander) 26 
Redgrave (G. R ), Outl nes of Hi torie Ornament, ‘cr 8vo. “(Chi apm. an & Hall) 4/0 


Sargent (J. N Y.), Latin Passages for Trans yu, 12mo.. . (Rivington) 2,6 














Smith (W. C.), Kildrostan, PHD) «| ss cuawueisicaskicvsobesers (Marmillan) 76 
Tennyson (Lord), Works of, 4 vols., cr 8vo .... “(a vemill: in)—each 2/6 
Thomas (J. D.), Hydatid Disease, 8v0 ......... seseseeseeee(Tritbner) 10/6 
Through Dusty Corners, 3 vo ‘er 80... sane’ (T nsley) 31.6 
Toynbee (A.), Lectures on Industriil tevolution, _ .. (Rivington) 10.6 


tevens & Sons) 196 


Turner (E. F.), Duties of Solicitor to © lient, &c., 8v« 
2 
6 


Van Praagh siete Lessons for Instruction of Blind Children, ny Pee. i sania 
















SOALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Oursipé Paar, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
MID iicccavesendvaccosbiseevsiav sconce £10 10 : | Narrow Column...........006 
Halt. Page.. . es Half-Column .... 


GATES HPA .....20.22s0sc0ss00r0e00 Quarter-Column.. ste 
Six lines and unde r, 5s, and 9d per “he dor every ¢ additional line 
Displayed Advertisements acvording to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 


| ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS. 
From 9d per yard. 


HINDLEY’S | 
WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
CHINTZES.'¢ uinpuey ana SONS, 


290 to 294 124 GESORS hacen r, 


“LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS, CRENTS AND 
UPHOLSTERY STUFF 
ORIGINAL INVENTIONS ry LADIES 
COSTUME AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
“LIBERTY” COLOURS. 
EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS. 


Kast baal House, ry oan 
& Chesham House. i REGENT STREET, W. 


Ww 
Ww. 


“LIBERTY” 
ART 
FABRICS 


New Patterns Post Frer. 


Established upwards of Half a Century. 


WERTHEIMER, LEA & CO., 
ENGLISH & FOREIGN PRINTERS, 


CIRCUS PLACE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 








Books, Newspapers, Magazines, Legal and Miscellaneous Printing of 
every description. Translations from and into various Languages. 
PU RE, COOLING, and 
REFR ESHING; deserves pre- 
ference over other mineral 
waters.’-—Dr. Lorinser, Im- 
perial Hos., Vienna. 


ANNUAL SALE, 
10,000,000. 


APOLLINARIS. 


“THE QUEEN OF 


TABLE WATERS.” 


| 








OSSALL SCHOOL. — ELEVEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be COMPETED for, JULY 1st. Value from 70 
Guineas (covering School fees) to £20, Limit of age, Juniors, 144; Seniors, 1 
- 16}, a be ca ami ~ at Oxford or Rossail, as * preferred, 2 
assics or Mathematics.—A to R d th y. 
eg a pply everend the HEAD MASTER, Rossall 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR 


OIL. 














| The Best and ‘Safest Preserver wal the Hair; containg 
no lead, nor mineral ingredients, and can now be 
had ina 


GOLDEN COLOUR, 


for fair and golden-haired people and children, 
Sizes, 3s 6, 7s, 103 6d, and 21s. Can be sent by post 
for 3d extra to 

A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20 Hatton Garden, London, 





“Ts as nearly tasteless as Cod Liver 

Oil can be.”’—Lancet, 

‘Has almost the delicacy of salad 

oil,”’—British Medical Journal, 

“ No nauseous eructations follow after 
it is swallowed.”—Medical Press. 

Sold ONLY in capsuled bottles, at 
1s 4d, 2s 6d, 43 9d, and 93s. Of 
Chemists everywhere. 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ 
“PERFECTED ” 


COD LIVER OIL. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


P P Ss? 


(Breakfast) 


co Cc 


WATER OR 


E S 


O A 


BOILING MILK. 


“The Best Natural Apertent Water.” 
—‘f LONDON MEDICAL RECORD,” 

H U N ¥ A D ' “ Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.” 
| —Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 
| “Dost Pleasant to the Palate.”’ 
| —Professor Von NUSSBAUM. 
| The Name of the ‘* APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
| LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuineness. 
| Of ail Chemists and Mineral-Water Dealers, at 1s 6a 
{ and 2s per bottle. 


JANOS. 





ZOEDON a “A yaluable and refreshing drink, and a capital 


blood and nerve restorer.” 
April 2lst, 1884. H, A. ALLButT, M.R.C.P. 


GREATLY 
IMPROVED IN In CHAMPAGNE BOTTLES at a GREATLY 
QUALITY REDUCED PRIUE. 
AND In MINERAL WATER BOTTLES at LEMONADE 
FLAVOUR. PRICES 








PREPARATIONS OF 


MORSONS’ 
PEPSINE astica"protontn'tes "7 "e 


Medical Profession for 
As Wine, in Bottles, at 3s, 5 ss 
Lozenges, 23 6.1 and 4s 6d; G les, 2: N 
33 Gd, and 63 62; and Powde r, in fr oz. “Bottles, at ts ea 
S°LD BY ALL CHE MISTS, 


Tho popularity Pepsine has acquired as almost a specific for chronic dyspepsia, 
indigestion, &c., is dne to the fact that it is the nearest possible productiou of the 
active princi} le of the gastric jn'ce of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all other ine 
ventions of a like nature, P¢ my ne bas been notslig! tly discredited by the spurious 
manufactures that have been isu d from time to t ime; it is ther fore necessary 
as a guarantee of its efficacy ie see that each bottle bears the maker’s name, 


MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 















COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE AS 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE in: 


SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases; 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 


The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
Policies indisputable. 
KE. A. NEWTON, 
Actuary and Manager, 


The Invested Funds exceed ‘I'wo Millions. 


Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


SURANCE. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 

in WATER-COLOURS. 
| TheONE HUNDRED AND FIRST EXHIBITION 
NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. 





sion, Is, Ilivstrated Catalogue, Ls. 
wea ALFRED ) D. FRIPP, § Secretary. _ 
OYAL INSTITUTE of PAINTERS 


» in WATER-COLOURS, Piceaditly, W. 

The SIXT Y- SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION now 
open, from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, 1s; Illus- 
trated Cat: degae, Is; Season Tickets, 5s. 

ALFRED EVERILL, 8 cerctary. 


{DUCATION in FRANCE.—A few 





Y ENGLISH BOARDERS, above 16, are 
RECEIVED by Mons. MICHAUD, at DIJON, who 
has great experience with Army Studurits. Highest 


ences in France and Engl: and. 


QS HERBORNKE SCHOOL— 

SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS at. least will be 

| COMPETED FOR on Jaly 22ud, For farther in- 

formation apply to the Rev, HEAD MASTER, School 
House, Sherborne. 
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ICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 
ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS, 

PRELIMINARY, INTERMEDIATE, and FINAL 
EXAMINATIONS for DEGREES in ARTS and 
SCIENCY will be held at the OWENS COLLEGE, 
MANCHESTER, in June, COMMENCING on 
MONDAY, the 16th. . 

The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION is OPEN 
to all persons who have matriculated; the other 
Examinations only to those who have attended 
prescribed Courses of Study in a College of the 
University. 

The ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in Arts (Faculty 
of Medicine) will also be held in June, commencing on 
the 16th. This Examination is open to all who 

ropose pursuing medical studies, on production of a 
certificate from the last instructor, and payment of 
an Entrance Fee of £1. 

The EXAMINATIONS for DEGREES in MEDI- 
CINE and SURGERY will be held in July, com- 
mencing on the 18th. 

MATRICULATON and EXAMINATION FEES 
ean be PAID at the OFFICE of the UNIVERSITY 
REGISTRAR (in the Owens College, Manchester) on 
June 10th, 11th, and 12th, between the Loursof 16a.m. 
and 1 pm., or 2 p.m. and 4 p.m. 

. Further iuformation can be obtainel from the 
Registrar. A. T. BENTLEY, M.A., 
Registrar. 


NIVERSITY of SYDNEY. 
CHAIR OF CLASSICS. 


Applications are invited from gentlemen qualified by 
high academical position and educational experienc 
to fill the office of Professor of Classics in the Univer- 
sity of Sydney, vacant by the dcath of Dr. Badham. 

Full particulars relating to salary, tenure of office, 
&c., may be obtained from the Agent-General for New 
South Wales, 5 Westminster Chambers, Westminster, 
$.W., to whom applications stating candidate’s age, 
and accompanied by testimonials, should be sent before 
June 30th next. 


Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., LL.D., D.C.L. (late 
Chancellor of the University of Sydney), 
F. L. 8S. Merewether. B.A. (late Chance'lor cf the 
University of Sydney), 
Professor Max Miiller, M.A., Oxford, 
Professor Munro, D.C.L., Cambridge, 
William Smith, LL.D., D.C.L., 
Sir Saul Samuel, K.C.M.G., Agent-General for New 
South Wales, 
have been requested to act a3 1 Committee to select 
the most eligible candidate aad recommend him to 
the Senate of the University, w.th whom the final ap- 
pointment will rest. 
Candidates are requo:ted not to apply personally to 
separate members of the Committee. 


Offices of the Agent-General for New South Wales, 
5 Westminster Chambers, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
_ May 20th, 1884. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, 
TIVERTON, DEVON. Founded 1604. 
A FIRST-GRADE CLASSICAL and MODERN 
SCHOOL. 

Head Master—A. L. FRANCIS, M.A. 
Formerly Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge.) 
EXCELLENT NEW BUILDINGS for 250 BOYS 
ARE NOW OPEN. 

The School is a mile distant from t*e Town. Fe-s 
{inclusive) for Boarders, £65 to £75 a year ; for Day 
Boys, £12 to £18; Scholarship Endowment, £609 a 
year. 

Recent Distinctions.—Open Classical Scholarship at 
Balliol College, First-Class Ciassical Tripos, &c., 1883, 
Second Wranglership, Smith’s University Prize, Open 
and Close Scholarships, Indian Civil Service 
Admission, First-Class Clussical Mods., Fellowship, 
&e., 1882. 

ELLINGTON COLLEGE.—There 

will be an ELECTION in OCTOBER, 1884, 

to FIVE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. Candidates must 

be under 14 and over 12 on June Ist, 1834.—For 

particulars, apply to the BURSAR, Wellington 
College, Wokingham. 


ADLEY COLLEG E.— 

ELECTION to SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, Four 

of £50, one of £30, one of £20, on June 20:h. For 

Boys under 14 on January Ist, 1884.—For further 

agar apply the Rey. the WARDEN, Radley 
llege, Abingdon. 


LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful Coast and Inland 
Scenery of North Devon. Five acres of ornamental 

















grounds. Lawn Tennis Courts. 250 Rooms. Table 
a’héte at separate Tables from 6 to 8 p.m. Large 


Sea-water Swimraing Bath; also Private Baths.— 
Address, MANAGER. 


i 
M OFFAT 
HYDROPATHIC, 
DUMFRIESSHIRE. 





FOR TERMS APPLY TO 
Mr. FARQUHARSON, 


Resident Manager and Secretary. 
“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the us: of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


PECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.8., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1A OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julins Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Sugzestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. 





The Right Honourable the EARL of SHAFTES.- 
BURY, K.G, President. 


EACE CONFERENCE at BERNE. 


To PROMOTE ARBITRATION as a SUBSTITUTE 
for WAR. 
Called by the International Arbitration and Peace 
Association. 
To be HELD on 4th, 5th, 6b", 7th, 8th, and 9th of 
AUGUST next, in 
THE FEDERAL PALACE. 

Persons proposing to read papers, or desiring in- 
formation, are invited to communica‘e with the 
Secretary to the International Arbitration and Peace 
Association, 38 Parliament Street, London, S.W. 

CONTRIBUTIONS EARNESTLY INVITED. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A., 
late Sckolar of Clare College, Cambridge. 

Second Master—E. W. Symons, M.A., Fereday 
Fellow of St. John’s College, and formerly Scholar of 
Univer: ity College, Oxford. 

Foreign Languiges—Rev. C. F. Miiller, B.A., 
Leipsig University, and late Scholar of St. Edmunu’s 
Hall, Oxford. 

E. P. Grest, BA., late Exhibitioner, Trinity 
College, Cambridge; Rev. A. St. John Gray, B.A., 
late Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford; H. M. Baller, 
B.A., late Scholar of New College, Oxford. 

Mnsie Master—Percy Godfrey. 

Science Master—Rev. Pelham Ogle, 
Scholar of St. Peter’s Vollege, C imbridge. 

H. Clongh, C.M. (Junior Schoo!). 

The objects aimed at in this School are—(1) to give 
to every boy, whatever his ability, proper individual 
attention ; (2) to ensure to every boy the means of 
well-being and well-doing. It is sought to attain 
these ends by providing an unusually large staff of 
able Masters, and by making all the school 
appliances and surroundings of every kind os good as 
possible. 

The School is beantifully placed in a most healthy 
situation, in the midst of large, open, and well-kept 
grounds. It bas an excellent school chapel, play- 
ground, and cricket-ground, gymnasium, library, 
carpen er’s workshop, a swimming-bath, laboratory, 
new and airy class-rooms, good dormitor es, and a se 
of studies which for size and comfort are unsurpas 

The modern side is fully organised, and special 
arranzements are made for terhing a limited 
Bumber of boys French and German cvl!oquially. 

A limited number of Scholarships tenable at the 
School are awarded to deserving boys, the sons of 
gentlemen, who need assistance in preparing for the 
Univers'ties. 

Terms for Boarders—Under thirteen, from £65 to 
sixty-five guineas; above thirteen, from £72 to 
seventy-two guineas, 

Certain ec. nditional advantages are offered to sons 
of Clergymen. For further particulars, apply to the 
HEAD MASTER. _ 
AM ASTERS and TUTORS. — The 
Ly C.U.S.A. is an Association of Cambridge 
Graduates to serve as a means of communication be- 
tween Principals and Graduates seeking Assistant- 
Masterships and Tuatorships.—Further particwars 
can be obtained by applying to the Honorary Secre- 
tary, Professor LEWIS, New Museums, Cambridge, 


M.A., late 








MMHEOBALDS, WALTHAM CROSS, 
N. (12 miles from London).—Principal, Rev. 
J. OSWALD JACKSON, assisted by Five Masters. 
Limited numbers. Home comforts; motherly care 
for delicate boys; individual teaching for backward 
ones, Playground of six acres; first-class honours 
gained at last Cambridge Local, with honours in 
Mathematics. Prospectuses on application. 


OIRA € OO LLE G 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
HIGH-CLASS LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Principals :—Mr. and 
Misses CONNAH. 


Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
‘The house is spacious and stands in its own grounds. 
Prospectuses on application. 








E, 


Rt NEEDLEWORK, of all kinds, 

traced and commenced, or finished. Designs 

toorder. Price List forwarded on application to Miss 
PASSAVANT, 54 Albion Street, Leeds. 


GRANT 





CAVALRY BOOT 





UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital .., “ae «+ £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund aa a «» £940,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprictors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches thronghout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. ; 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which mxy be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.0, 


HNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire aad Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 

wa claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 
ality. 





JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 

HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subseribed ..., wee ase £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up... 








Lite Fund in Special Trust for Life : 
Policyholders exceed aia mee “<a 812, 


Other Funds exceed ... a0 oad eee 000, 
TotaL InvesteD Funps Upwarps or Two MILLIONS. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,065,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


JERILS ABOUND on EVERY SIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KIND3,—on LAND or WATER, 
AND HAS 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company. 
CHAIRMAN ... .. Harvie M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp Orrick—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 
O8 AT THE 
Heap Orrice—6+ CORNHILL, LONDON, E.O. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prace 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


{UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 

S.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), 

FIRE. LEatablished 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 

LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Large Bonuses, lmmediate Settlement 
of Claims, 





MAKER, 


LATE OF 64 HAYMARKET. 


CAVALRY JACK BOOTS 


70s, Patent Calf. 
63s, Stout Plain Calf. 


WATERPROOF BOOTS OF ALL KINDS MADE TO ORDER. 
Officers commanding Cavalry Regiments supplied with Troopers’ TOWN-MADE 


JACK BOOTS, Best Leather and Workmanship, at Government Prices. 


sent on application. 


Sample pair 


Testimonial from COLONEL EWART, 2nd Life Guards. 


“Cavalry Barracks, Windsor, April 29, 1880. 


“ T beg to state that the Co-oprrative Boor Company, Haymarket, London (Manager, GRant McDonatp), 


have suppli 


itting, material, and workmanship have given the greatest satisf ction, ; ul L 
pore haga 4 sila hi HENRY EWART, Col. and Lieut.-Col., 2nd Life Guards.” 


any other regiment. 


ed the 2nd Life Guards with the whole of their Boots for upwards of two years, and that the 


I can strongly recommend them to 


GRANT McDONALD, 3 Rupert Street, 8t. James's. 





DR. DUNBAR 


ALKARAM. 
ALKARAM. 


From 


b ’ a 
HAY FEVER CURED BY 
"$s 
the BRITISH MEDICAL 
** Excessive Sneezing —Mr. Erskine Stuart advises a 
trial of Dr. Dunbar’s Alkaram. 
several patients with the best results, and he is 
acquainted with a medical mya who uses it succes?- 


AL KARAM. 


JOURNAL :— 


HAY-FEVER. 
HAY-FEVER. 


He has used it for 


fully for himself for Hay Fever.” 
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LIFE AND 


BY 


W. 


NOW READY, price 16s. 


LABOUR 


IN THE 


FAR FAR 
BARNEBY, 


HENRY 


WEST. 


of Bredenbury Court, Bromyard, Herefordshire. 
CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS FOR JUNE. 
Tne Sins OF LeEGisLators—II. By Herbert Spencer. 
Tue HISTORICAL ASSUMPTIONS OF THE CHURCH 
Courts Commission. By Edwin Hatch, D.D. 
Lonpon CENTRALISED. By Edwin Chadwick, C.B. 
Tar Poor Man’s GosPeL. By Richard Heath, 
A RuyME For THE Times. By Emily Pfeiffer. 
An IpgaL University. By James Bryce, M.P. 
Tue Princess Aticu’s Letters. By Mary Gladstone. 
THE SITUATION OF GENERAL GORDON : aConversation. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN SWITZERLAND. 
By C. Séerétan. 
ConTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 
I. Apologetic Theologr. By Prebendary Row 
II. Classical Philolozy. By Professor Mahaffy. 
IIL. General Lite ature. 
IsBIsTER and Co., I Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


_ FORTAIGSTLY REVIEW, 


JUN 
Edited re T. i. 8. B SCOTT. 
CONTENTS. 








EncGianp’s ForriGw Poricy. By G. 

LE SryLe c’est L’HomMe: A CavsERIE. By the 
Earl of Lytton. 

A Wor.tp in Paws. (Concluded) By A. J. Wilson. 

CHARLES STUART CALVERLEY. By Walter J. Sendall. 

Tue BuRSTING OF THE BusBBLE. By the Hon. W. St. 
Jobn Brodrick, M.P. 

Diana OF THE Crossways. Chapters 1—3. 
George Meredith. 

Tur RELIGIOUS QUESTION IN FRANCE. By Paul Bert. 

SopnHocies. By Pro‘es:or S. H. Butcher. 

JOSEPH AND His BretTuren: an Eastern Apologue 
with a Western Moral. By an English Tory. 
INTERNATIONAL RIVALRIES IN CENTRAL AFRICA. By 

E. F. G. Law. 
Home AND FORFIGN AFFAIRS, 
Cuapman and HAtt, Limited. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for JUNE, 1884, price 2s 60. 
**How Lona HALT YE BETWEEN Two OPINIONS?” 
By C. 8. Moberly Bell. 
THE UNKNOWABLE AND THE UNKNOWN. By the 
Hon. Mr. Justice Ste,,hen. 
Wuat vo THE Irish Reap? By Sir J. Pope 


Hennessy. 
Tue CONTINENTAL SunpAy. By William Rossiter. 
By Hamilton Aidlé, 


FausEe Coin. By Agnes Lambert. 

Tue Art or Pusiic SPFAKING. 

Wirsa Baker axpD GRAHAM IN THE EASTERN SOUDAN. 
By John Macdonald. 

Forq@orren BrisiEs. By Prof. Miller. 

THe YORKSHIRE AssociaTION. By Charles Milnes 
Gaskell. 

Eiaut Years OF Co-oPeRATIVE SHIRTMAKING. By 
Edith Simcox. 

FREE-TRADE IN THE ARMY. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Frederick 8. Roberts, Bart., G.C.B. 

__ Kraan | Pavt, TRE NCH, ‘and Co, 
HE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
JUNE. 2s 64. 
CONTESTS. 

Tne FRANCHISE BILL AND THE HovsE OF Lorps. By 
the Right Hon. Warl Perey, M.P. 

“TraLiA REDENTA”’ By Alfred Austin. 

THE Dvker’s FAREWELL. By W. J. Courthope. 

Tue CONTRACTION OF ENGLAND AND ITS ADVOCATES. 
By Francis P. Labilliere. 

LETTERS FROM AN IDLE Woman's PostBaa. 
John Manners. 

Tue GOVERNMENT OF Lonpon Bit, By Sir J. 
Whittaker Ellis. 

ON THE ATTITUDE OF CHRISTIANS TOWARDS THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. By the Rev. H. N. Oxenham. 

Tue CONSERVATISM OF YOUNG OxForD. Bythe Hon. 
George M. Curzon. 

— EMOTION AND AFFINITIES. By B. Brooks- 

ank, 

Ler Rieut pe Donr.—A PLEA FOR COMPENSATION 
For Ir1tsH Lanpiorps. By Edward Tipp ng, 

THE CLOTHES OF RELIGION. By Wilfrid Ward. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

London: W. H.A ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 
OURNAL of EDUCATION. 
No. 179, for JUNE. 

UNIVERSITY OF LonpdoN LOCALS, 

HANDICRAFT IN GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 

SHALL WE GERMANISE OUR SCHOOLS? (Concluded.) 

M. pu Beav. By Mary KF. Christie. (Concluded.) 

INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION. 

REvIFWs :—Coleridge’s Lectures on Shakspere; 
Hind’s Phaedo ot Plato; Dean Bradley's Aids to 
Latin Prose; Miss Crotts’ Lectures on English 
Literature. 

TRANSLATION Prize. 

Occasional Notes :—Correspondence; Schools and 
Universities; Education Society; Notes and 
Queries, &c. 

Price 6d ; per post, 7d. 
Offices: 86 Fket Street, London, E.C, 


By 





London. 





By Lady 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
JUNE, 1884. No. DCCCXXIV. Price 2s 6d, 
ConTENTS. 
Tue Bapy’s GRANDMOTHER.—Part IX. 


New Views or SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS: the “ Other 
Poet ’’ Identified. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE WEST. 
Maapa’s Cow.—Part I. 


TAXATION AND REPRESENTATION UNDER THE NEW 
REFORM BILL, 


On THE ATLANTIC SEABOARD. 
Tne VOTES OF CENSURE. 


A VoIcE FROM THF EAST ON ORIENTAL QUESTIONS.— 
([CoNSTANTINOPLE]}. Letter to the Editor, 


InpDEx. 


Wiiu1am Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





Now ready (Sixpence), NEW SERIES, No. 12. 
i ee CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
JUNE. 


ConTENTS. 

Dr. GREATREX’S ENGAGEMENT. 
du Maurier. 

Somer Literary REcOLLECTIONS.—VII. 

JUNE FIsHING. 

My ARaB. 

THE Grant’s Rose. 
Versa.’’ Chap. 37. 
Duty.—Chap. 38. 
Hit.—Chap. 39. Caffyn springs his Mine. 
Illustrations by W. Ralston. 

London : SMITH, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 


Illustrated by G. 


By the Author of ‘Vice 
Mark accepts a Disagreeable 
Harold Caffyn makes a Palpable 
With 





EDITED by SAMUEL COX, D.D. Price 1s. 


HE EXPOSITOR for JUNE 
ConTAINs— 
EzEKIEL—AN IDEAL BroGrapuy. By the Very Rev. 
Dean Plumptre, D.D 
Tue EARNEST OF THE SPIRIT. By the Editor. 
CALVIN AS AN Expositor. By Ven. Archdeacon 
Farrar, D.D, 
Tue MorAL ASPECTS OF THE Mosatc NARRATIVE OF 
THE CREATION. By Almoni Peloni. 
— ON THE HEATHEN. By Rev. James Morison, 


A Dream. By Carpus. 

Norte on Hosea vi. 1-3. By Rev. P. Lilly, M.A. 
London: Hopper and StovuGutTon, 27 Paternoster 
Ow. 


{HERBORNE ABBEY “TOWER: 

Drawing showing Repairs proposed.—See the 
BUILDER of this week (41, by post, 4}d; Annual 
Subscription, 19s); also Carved Caskets (Anglo- 
Saxon); Sculpture at Royal Academy ; Study of a 
Lion, by G. Simonds—Articles on Water Question— 
Early Plasterers and Plastering—Manchester Ship 
Canal— Architecture at Roysal weenie &ce.—46 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be vent.—Bankers, 
Hast, 8. raza BOUVERIE, and 09., 1 Pall Mall 

ast, 


NOUR DOORS FROM 
5 MESSRS. TATTERSALL’S. 

The WEST-END DEPOT fur SPECIALTIES for 
HORSES, CARRIAGES, HARNESS, &c.. 24 and 26 
BROMPTON ROAD, ALBERT G ATE, S.W. 

The Nobility, Gentry, and County Families sup- 
plied with all requisites for stible use. 

Carr‘ages, Horses, Harnes:, Bicycles, and Tricycles 
sold and bonght on commission. 

The Proprietors direct attention to the 

REGISTRY DEPARTMENT 

for High-class Men Servants for the House or Stable 
wanted or requiring employment; also for the Sale 








or Purchase of Horses, Carriages, and Dogs. The 
Fees for this Department are a3 follow, viz. :— "1 
s. ¢ 
Entry of Horse for sale or wanted...... 5 0 
= og ee. Sacha 2 6 
” Servant wanted .2.....ec.e. 0 


” requiring employment 2 0 
Applications for forms a: d all communications to 
be addressed to the Proprietors of 
THE ALBERT GATE MART AND Baars et, 
24 and 26 Brompton Road, Albert Gate, 8.W. 
FOUR DOORS FROM MESSRS. TATTERSALL’S, 








For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES, 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogu, 
of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 
POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 
the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 


payable to 
HENRY STONE AND SON, Nargisctorers 
BANBURY. 





FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 


FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 


FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREB. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


GOLD MEDAL. 
Caleutta Exhibition, 1884. 





FRY’S 





RY’S CARACAS' COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
larticle.’ *—Standard. 
| PURE COCOA ONLY. 
COCOA 4 RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


“* Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 
|—W. W. Stoppart, Analyst for Bristol 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


BLAIRS GOUT PILLS. 


Tue GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 

The excruciiting pain is qn’ckly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use,and are certain to prevent the dizese attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference te French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, Ww.c. 


LDRIDGE Ss BALM of COLUMBIA, 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injnre Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa' ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; C.iuses Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 63, and Ils. 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


meee VERY REMARKABLE 
DEED, are the EF 
AMPLOUGH: ‘SPYRETICSALINE 


In Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, and 
Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and invigora- 
ting to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Liver 
COMPLAINTS AND DISORDERS OF THE BOWELS. 
—It is imposs bie to exaggerate the extraordinary 
virtue of this medicine in the treatment of all 
affections of the liver or irregularities of the bowels. 
In cases of depraved or superabun ant bile, these 
Pills, taken freely, have never been known to fail. 
In bowel complaints they are equally efficacious, 
though they should then he taken rather more 
sparingly, for every medicin3 in the form of aa 
aperient requires caution when the bowels are dis 
ordered, although at the same time a gentler or more 
genial aperient than these Pills in moderate doses 
has never been discovered. If taken according tothe 
printed instructions, they not only cure the complaint, 
but improve the whole system. 
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W. Q. ORCHARDSON, R.A. 
Line ENGRAVING, 
“THE CHALLENGE,” 


By James STEPHENSON. 


“WASHING DAY.” 


Etching by C. Courtry, 
after D. F. LAvaie. 


G. F. WATTS, R.A. 


Statue of “ HUGH LUPUS.” 


The ART JOURNAL for June (23 6d) contains the above Three 
Plates; and Illustrated Articles on the Health Exhibition, Royal 
Academy, Salon, and Grosvenor Gallery. 


26 IVY LANE, LONDON, E.C.; or from any Bookseller. 





—<—<—<—<$<$ $$$ —__— 


NEW POEMS. 
ECHOES of LIFE. By Mrs. Frank Swoap. 


Including Seevnd Edi ion, revised, of “Clare Peyce’s Diary” ani “ As Life 
Itself.’ Crown 8vo, 63. | This day. 


LOVE POEMS. By “ Paoro.” Feap. 8vo, 3s. 


“A volume of poems marked by genuine ability and true poetic feeling.”— 
Whitehall Review, 


“ Poems of real genius.’ 
* Perfect mastery of verLal music, 


*—Court Journal. 
”—Tllustrated London News. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





Now ready, New Edition, revised and eplarged, aa numerous Illustrations, 


WALKS IN FLORENCE AND ITS 


ENVIRONS. 


By SUSAN and JOANNA HORNER. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S 
“SELECTIONS.” 


A SELECTION FROM THE POETRY 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


First Series, Crown 8vo, 3s 61. Second Series. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ VICE VERSA.” 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE GIANT'S ROBE. 


By F. ANSTEY Author of 


senna SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


This aan is published, 8vo, 128 pp., price 5:, 


9 
ON MR. SPENCER’S DATA OF ETHICS. 
By MALCOLM GUTHRIE, 
Author of ‘‘ On Mr. Spencer’s Formula of Evolution,” 
**On Mr. Spencer’s Unification of Knowledge.,”’ 

This Volume is the completion of a critical examination of Mr. Spencer’s works 
regarded as a completed system of cosmical explanation. The whole series is to 
be taken as a student’s examination of the logical construction of Mr. Spencer’s 
philosophical system and determ‘nation of the derendence and relations of the 

parts, 


“Vice Versa.” 


and 





London: THE MODERN PRESS, 13 and 14 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 
Price 2s 6d each, 

G4ens & BI N DIN G 
Price 2s 6d each, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at tle Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





Richly Illustrated with Chromo-lithographs, Photographs, Etchings, Woodcuts, 
Map, and Portrait. 550 pages, 8vo, price lés. 


EARLY CHURCH HISTORY, 
TO THE DEATH OF CONSTANTINE, A.D. 337. 


Compiled by the late EDWARD BACKHOUSE. 
Edited and Enlarged by CHARLES TYLOR. 


Preface by THOMAS HODGKIN, 
Autbor of “Italy and her Invaders.”” 


** Early Church history from a Quaker stand-point is an interesting novelty 
It is a simple narrative of historic facts, written with beautiful simplicity and 
lucidity, and with conspicuous fairness...... An admirably written and fair narrative 
of the events of the first three centurie:.”"—British Quarterly Review. 

“Beautifally illustrated ; epitaphs, mosaics, and other tangible records are 
made excellent use of...... The book is by far the best popular work we have seen 
on the subject. From beginning to end it is as engrossing as a novel; and the 
brief notice of Mr. Backhouse himself, who was a Quaker of Sunderland, fitly 
preludes what is in every sense a remarkable volume.””—Graphic. 


HAMILTON, “ADAMS, and CO., 
32 PATERNOSTER ROW;; and of all Booksellers. 





DEDICATED, BY SPECIAL PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN. 


Next week will be published, in small 4to, with Portrait and 
Leitch’s Drawings, cloth, 103 6d. 


12 Engravings from 


m A MEMOIR 


OF THE LATE 


WILLIAM L. LEITCH, 


VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS. 


By A. MACGEORGE, 


Author of “Old Glasgow,” &e. 


BLACKIE and SON, 


HEAL AND SON'S 
NEW SPRING MATTRESS. 


(AS EXHIBITED AT THE HEALTH EXHIBITION.) 
Warranted good and serviceable at a very moderate price. 
3 ft., 28s; 3ft. 6in., 32s; 4ft., 36s; 4ft. Gin., 40s. 


A Catalogue of Bedsteads and Furniture, with 900 Designs, and Price List of 
Bedding, free by post. 


195 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


London : 49 and 50 Old sianiicd 





ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 


The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 





The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial <r 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12, 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the —. 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 


Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 


The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 











It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Epiror, but to the PuBLIsHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. Half- 
Including moege to any Part of the United 
Kingdom .. . #1 
Including postage to any on the ‘Australesha 
Colonies, America, France, Germany 
Including postage to India, China, &c. ... 


Quarterly. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 








Two Thousand Copies of the Letters of H.R.H. the Princess Alice, Two 
Thousand Copies of the New Volume of Her Majesty's Journal, and very many 
Copies of every other Recent Work of acknowledged Merit or General Interest, are 
in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided 
of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 





SUBSCRIPTION— 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, AND UPWARDS, 


ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 





Revised Lists of Works recently added to the Collection, and Catalogues of 
Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, are now ready, and 
will be forwarded postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


281 REGENT STREET ; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 





PaTRONS 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PresipeEnt—The Rivht Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
CHAIRMAN—The Very Rey. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Deputy-CHAIRMAN—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 


ve sa aatieiials iiat ist, 1883:— 





Total Funds — 
Total Annual Income . 3,188 
Total Amount of Clai ms upon Death £2, 

Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus .. oon £ gy si? 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


BONUS.— £437,347 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth Quinquennial Division of Profits. 
Of these, 1,070 are now, by means of Bonus, not only altogether free from the payment of Annual Premiums, 
but have, in almost every case, additions made to the sums originally assured by them, 

PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected at very moderate Rates of Premium, one-fifth of which may 
remain a charge upon the Policy, to be repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial Division of Profits, 

MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past financial year, £3 15s per cent. 
of the total income. 

QUALIFICATION.—The Clergy and such of the Laity as areconnected with them by kindred or marriage 

MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 

Copies of the 54th Annual Report and Revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had on appli- 

cation 5 the Office, 1 and 2 THE SANCTUARY, Westminster, 8.W. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
fate Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 


Meat, *,* In uso in most households throughout the 


Kingdom, 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 








PEAR S’ SOAP. 
SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the late eminent Surgeon, wrote :—“ I always use it 
myself, and recommend to iny patients Pears’ Soap in preference to any other, as 
being more free from excess of alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the shin.” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS. 
em Sold Wholesale by the Pro: rietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 


Just publ’shed, demy 8yo, pp. xvi.—612, price 12s 64, 


WORSHIP IN HEAVEN AND 
EARTH: ” 


RESPONSIVE. CONGREGATIONAL, RE y 
MUSICAL, AND BEAUTIFOL dieaeies 
By the Rey. J. G. NORTON, M.A, 


Rector of the Cs athedr al, Montreal, Canada 
Tearty Services,” &e, » Author of 


ConTEN1S:—Part I. Principles: th 

Worship (Chaps. I.—IV. Part If. tent M4 

Heaven (V.—XII.)—Part III. Worsh'p in Heathenism 

fant —— IV. Jewish Worship (XXT,— 
\—Par Christian Worsh’ 

XXXVIL) rsh’p (XXXIII,— 








Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 33 6d. 
A SELECTION FROM THE 


SERMONS 
PREACHED AT HIGH WYCOMBE, GLASBURY, 
AND ST. JAMES’ CHAPEL, CLAPHAM, 
By the late Rev. CHARLES BRADLEY, 
Raited, with Memoir, hy the Rev. GEORGE I. 
DAVIES, Author of ‘ Successful Preachers,” &¢, 


London : WELLS, G — aie DARTON, and Co. 
2 Paternoster Buildings, F.C a 





Sixpence, Monthly. 


EASTWARD-H0O! 
e 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 

Tt is full of spirit, and most cf the articles haye 
relation to the condition of the poor. It deserves 
success; and the first number, both in respect of 
ab'lity and variety, as well as in respect of the special 
object of the promoters, promises it.’’—Standard. 


CONTENTS of JUNE NUMBER. 


Aspects oF East Lonpon, By Septimus Buss, M.A. 
(Vicar of Shorediteh.) 


A New CrusapF By PETER THE HERMIT. 

AFAR ON THE Distant Horizon. 

LEAVES FROM AN OLD Note Boor. By G. R. Sims, 

THE Mon 0’ Arrure. By W. G, Wills. 

KitFeaTHer’s: a Tale of a Ten-roomed House. By 
G. Manville Fenn. 

Wuar A Bisuor Micut Do. By Compton Reade, M.A, 

JOB SANDERSON’S MinpD: a Bit of It. By Frederick 
Langbridge. 

Ernics or Economics. By Mor'tz Kaufmann, 

MOvERN QUIXOTES. 

Wootwicn. By James White, M.A., (Head Master 


of the Royal Naval School.) 
Hatcyon Days. By Freeman Wills, M.A. 
Boys anp Giris. By a Home Missioner. 


By Henry Fawoe3tt, M.A. 
By Manley Hopkins. 
By J. 4, 


BETHNAL GREEN Mu 

More About AMvs } 

Hints To SANITARY 
Ashmead, 

Notes AND SUGGESTIONS. 


UM. 





NT 
ASSOCIATIONS, 


London: WELLS, G ARDNE R, ‘DARTON, and C0., 
2 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
NEW WORK BY VERNON LEE. Ready June 4th, 
EUPHORION: Studies of the Antique 
andthe Med'sval in the Rena‘ssance, By VERNON 
Ler, Author of ‘*Oitilie,’’ &c. In 2 vols, demy 
8vo, cloth extra. : 21s, 
*" Under the title of  Euphorion,” the name 
gi ve nto the child of Fan t and Helena, is symbolised 
the Renaissance, born of Antiqui'y, and fostered by 
the Middle Ages, as the child is of its parents, 








NEW NOVEL FROMTHE DUTCH. Reaty June 6th. 
The AMAZON: an Zisthetic Novel. 
By Cart Vosmarr. With Preface by Professor 
George Exsers, and Frontispiece drawn specially 
for the ori ginal Dutch Kditien, by L, ALMA 
Tapema, R.A. Crown 8vo, cloth ... 36 

“in slicate ,and striking views about antique and 
modern art.’’—Revue Suisse. 

** We enjoy in turn Paestum and Pompeii, Florence 
and Rome, the artists and the poets, the philosophers 
and the lovel y Italian women, the art of Phidias, 
and the Roman-Attic.”—Dieteche Warande, 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternostcr Square, E.C. 


2 vols. 8vo, 
REMAINING 


price 21s nett. 
COPIES 


HE DWALE B C oH. 
By Oniver Mapox-Brown. 
London: Davip : Trott, 370 Oxford Street. 


PALMER and Howr, Princess Street. 


St. 


Mane hester : 


rE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 


TT HE 
James’s Square, S.W. 
Presipent—Lord HOUGHTON, 
Right Hon, W. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace +. Lord ARCHBISUOP of DUBLIN. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Lord TENNYSON. 
TRUSTEES 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earl of CARNARVON, | Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 109,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subseriptions, £3 a year without entrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country aud ten to 
town members, Reading-rooms open. ‘from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue, 1875, price 163; to 
Members, 12s. Supplement (1875-1830), price 53; 
te Members, >. Prospe tus on application. 














Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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MR. UNWIN’S LIST. 


Now ready. 
HENRY IRVING: 
In England and_ America, 18338-1884. By 
Freperic Daty. With Etched Vignette Portrait 
by Ad. Lalauze. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5 
“Mr, Daly writes with judic ious moderation and 
without excessive adulation.” —Atheneum, 


Fourth and Popular Edition. 

ARMINIUS VAMBERY. 

His Life and Adventures. Written by Him: elf, 

With Portrait and 14 Iilustrations, Crowa 8yo, 

cloth extra, 63. 

«© A most fascinating work, full of interesting and 
curious experiences in the most varied countries and 
conditions of life.’’—Contemporary Review, 


WICLIF aaa RY COMMEMORATION, 
S84 
JOHN WICLIF, 


Patriot and Reformer, His Life and Writings, 
By Rupotr Buppensix¢, Lic. Theol. Leipsic. 
« A charming book, got up in the old style, bound in 
parchment, containing a scholarly and appreciative 
account of Wiclif’s life.””—Nonconformist. 


Fourth and Popular Edition. 
GLADYS FANE. 
The Story of Two Lives. By T. Wemyss Rern. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
“A brilliant serics of scenes and characters 
sketched with wonderful vigour.”—Guardian. 
Third Edition, 
PLANT LIFE: 
Popular Papers on the Phenomena of Botany. 
With 148 Illustrations drawn by the Author. 
Crown 8vo, cloth estra, 33 61. 











T. FISHER UNW 0 N 


» 26 ‘Paternoster Square, E.C. 





This day is published, price 2s 6.1, 
SOME REMARKS ON 
BISHOP LIGHTFOOT’S 
DISSERTATION 


ON 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 
Also, 
PROSPECTS OF RECONCILIATION BETWEEN 
PRESBYTERY AND EPISCOPACY. 


By CHARLES WORDSWORTH, D.D., D.C.L., 
Bishop of S, Andrews, &c., and Fellow of Winchester 
Colles ze. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
Now ready, 2 vols, large crown 8v0 
HE STORY of the COUP ps TAT. 
By M. pre Mavpas, formerly Minister and Chief 
of the Police in Paris. Translated by ‘ae dD. 


VANDAM, 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“Considering what a very important part M. 
Manpas played in the making of that period of French 
history, I think the work was worth do.ng, and beng 

done, is worth reading.’’— World. 

“Both M. de Maupas and his translator have done 
their best.”"—Saturday Review, 

“M. de Manpas’s work is a tolerably complete 
apology, from his point of view, for his own and his 
master’s action in connection with what most peop'e 

call the ‘Crime of December.’ ’’—Athenwum. 

“A book destined to excite much curios ity “as 

“The book has been admirably trans'ate 
Albert D. Vandam.”’—Inverness Courier. 

London: J. 8S. Vinrve and Co. (Limited), 26 Ivy 
Lane, London, E.C, 


TIVISECT ION. A Protest. By the 
Rev. Canon Bett, DD. 8vo, paper, 1d. 
“Your beant fal and touching poem.” — Miss 
Frances Power Conse. 
London: James Niszset and Co., 21 Berners Street, 


—Times, 


iby Mr. 





Now read ady,in Seale. demy 8vo, 30s. _ mes 
N EMOI R S of MARSHAL 


BUGEAUD: from his Private Correspondence 






nts, 1784-1849, By the Connt H. 
D'Ipevitie. Edited from tue French by CHARLOTTE 
M. Yonae. 
Hurst and Brackett, Publishers. 





,pr 

EASONS: ce OP :POSING WOMAN 

SUFFRAGE. By Vice-Admiral Maxss. 

Ww. Ripeway Ay, 169 Piceadilly, London, W. 

FRENCH PROTES ‘TANTISM — in 

the SEVENTEENTH and EIGHTEENTH 

Ck Cert RIES. By James BacxnousE. Cloth, 1 

York: WILi1am SEssions, Low Ouegate. a arf 
HAMILTON Apams and Co., 32 Paternoster Row. 


HE TOPS of the MOUNTAINS. 
Gencsis viii., 5. Price 3s 6d. 
* REMINGTON and Co., 18 Henrietta Stree‘, Covent 
Garden. 


Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 

R. WATTS on ASTHM A and 

BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the on!y Success- 

ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Ronert 

@. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendi- h Square, London. 

London: ©. MiTcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 

Fleet Street, 





This day is published, price 3s. 
A SHORT ACCOUNT OF 


THE TERCENTENARY FESTIVAL 


OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, 
INCLUDING SPEECHES and ADDRESSES DELIVERED on the OCCASION. 
Edited by R. SYDNEY MARSDEN, D.Sc, F.RS., &e. 


The Volume contains Speecues by Sir Stafford Northcote, the Earl of Rosebery, his 
Excellency J. Russell Lowell, Mons. de Lesseps, M. Pasteur, Professor Virchow, Professor 
Elze, Professor Helmholtz, Professor Jowett, &c. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols., price 14s. 


DISS OLVING VIEW S: 
A Novel. 
By Mrs. ANDREW LANG. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 


Just published, Svo, with Portraits, 10s 6d. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF GENERAL 
SKOBELEFF. 


BY 
V. I. WEMIROVITCH-DAUTCHENKO. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN 


BY 
E. A. BRAYLEY HODGETTS. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Contemporary Review.—*‘ It is most interestinz, as well as instractive throughout.” 


Graphic.—* The subject is of abounding intere st. Mr. Brayley Hodgetts deserves heart an r 
bringing such a life so clearly before the public. . ¥ ele Ge 


St. James’s Gazette.—‘* The new biograp! ly of Skobeletff is deeply interesting, and the trans!at 
é translator has 
well to make it knowr to the English public.’ as done 


Saturday Revie w.— ‘It contains a hundred stories which show the fiery quality ot his valour, his ready 
sympathy with his men, his ardent patriotism, and his passionate love of enterprise.” sai 


London: WM. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 





GENERAL GORDON’S RULE IN THE SOUDAN, TOLD IN HIS 
OWN WORDS. 


Now ready, Cheap Issue, Third Edition, 8vo, cloth gilt, price 73 6d. 


COLONEL GORDON IN CENTRAL AFRICA, 
1874-79, 


With a Portrait, and Map of the Country prepared under Colonel Gordon’s 
Supervision. 
FROM ORIGINAL LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS. 
Edited by GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L., 


Author of the “Life of Sir Rowland Hill, K.C.B.,” “ Dr. Johnson: his Friends and his Critics,” & 
ties, : 

The Athenewm of April 19th says: --“ Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s ‘Colonel Gordon in the Soutan’ contains the 

best acecunt of General Gordon as a man and as a governor that we possess, of which it is pleasant to 


” 


see a new edition has appeared 


THOMAS DE LA RUE and CO., London, E.C. 


Just published, 8vo, 18s. 
The ANNUAL REGISTER: A Review of Public 
Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1883. New Series. 


London: RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place; and the other Proprietors. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 





FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
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".®CHATTO AND _WINDUS'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


ENGLAND UNDER GLADSTONE, 1880-1884. 


By JUSTIN H. McCARTHY. 














NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 









DOROTHY FORSTER. By Walter Besant. neal 
PRINCESS NAPRAXINE, By Ouida. sia 
The NEW ABELARD. By Robert Buchanan. The WAY of the WORLD. By Christie Murray, 
#PREAL QUEEN. By RB. E. Francillon. FANCY FREE. By Charles Gibbon. 
_—_—_— 
 s NEW VOLUMES of “The PICCADILLY NOVELS.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d each, 
BE RANDOLPH. By Jcn1an Hawtnornas, | ANNE FURNESS. By Frances ELEANOR | M —— a and ELIZABETH. By Kartuerir 
FOHPUNE’S FOOL. By Jutian HawrHorne. TROLLOPR. SAUND 
AC hee ~o By —— Ae The FOREIGNERS. By ELEanor O. Price. JOAN ME RR YWEATHER. By Karwerine 
rom FOREIGN NOVELISTS. S ao SaunDERS. 
MABE PROGRESS. By Frances Exeanor | IONE. By E. Lyxw Liyton. (Shortly. | @IDKON’S ROCK. By Katnerte Saunprrs. 
TROLLOPE. The LAND-LEAGUERS, By AntHony TROLLOPE. ANNAN WATER. By Rost. Bucnaway. [Shortly. 





The ART of FICTION. By Walter Besant, Author of ‘* All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” Demy 8vo, 1s. 


TWO-SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS. Post 8vo, Illustrated Covers. New Volumes now Publishing :— 











By Robert Buchanan. | By Henry W. Lucy. , By F. W. Robinson. 
God and the Man. | Love Me for Ever. Gideon Bleyous, By J. Masterman. Women oe we Mov Th 
The Fl A — Gibbon. = Daughters. A Fight for Lyte. ce Riatescns 
The Flower of the Forest. g 
By Bret Harte. | on se} h’s FY y 0. a ee: F r By aay Trollope. 
Californian Stories. By Justin McCarthy, M. Pp. rau lrohmann, arion bay. 
i |The Comet of a Season. By Mark Twain. 
By Julian Hawthorne. By Ouid er a The Stolen White 
Prisce Saroni’s Wie. ly Pare y Uulda. | Elephant 
r are 
By Mrs. George Hooper. | By James Payn. By Sarah Tytler. 
The House of Raby. | For Cash Only. The Bride’s Pass. 
By Mrs. Alfred Hunt. | By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. By J. S. Winter. 
Self-Condemned. | The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. Cavalry Life. 








WISDOM, WIT, and PATHOS. Selected from the Works of Ouida, by F. Sydney Morris. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


NEW VOLUMES of ‘‘ The MAYFAIR LIBRARY.” Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d each. 


o _ , MOIT ‘oll tt, LITTLE ESSAYS: Sketches and Characters. By CHartes Lams. Selected 
pita’ tae WIT and HUMOUR, Coliected and Edited by A. PERcEvAL Govm is Walaa te Pause Perweanazs. 
PEGASUS RESADDLED. By H. CHoLmonDELEY PENNELL. With Illustration: 
OURSELVES: Essayson Women. By E. Lrxn Lixton. by George Du Manrier. y i ustrations 








The LIFE of the he FIELDS. By Richard J efferies, Author of “ The Gamekeeper at Home. ” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
HOW the POOR LIVE. _ By George R. Sims. With 60 Tit ustrations by Frederick Barnard. Large 4to, 1s. 














Lord BEACONSFIELD: a Biography. By T. P. O'Connor, MP. Sixth Edition, ‘Enlarged, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


[Ummediately. ly. 











The E BOOK of the SWORD: being | a . History of the Sword and its Use in all Countries, from the Ea Earliest Times. 
By RICHARD-F. BURTON. Wi ith numerous Illustrations, large 4to, cloth extra, 32s 
The MACLISE PORTRAIT GALLERY of ILLUSTRIOUS LITERARY CHARACTERS. With Memoirs by William 


BATES, B.A., and 85 Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d, 








A SHORT HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
ROUND the GALLEY FIRE. By W. Clark Russell, Author of ‘‘The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor.’” Crown 8vo, cloth 











extra, 63. 
A DICTIONARY of MIRACLES: Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic. By E. C. Brewer, LL.D. (Uniform with ‘‘ The 
Reader’s Handbook.’’) With Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 73 6d. (Immediately. 











AUTHORS and their WORKS, with the DATES. Being the Appendices to “The Reader's Handbook,” separately 
printed. By Rev. Dr. BREWER. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 








One Shilling Monthly. | One Shilling Monthly, Illustrated. SCI TENCE "Goss IP 
THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. | BELGRAVIA MAGAZINE. Contents for JUNE. : 
- . Pp rs 
Contents for JUNE. | Contents for JUNE. eee Pupa of Locust. With a 
n . r | Tue Lover's Creep. By Mrs. Cazhel Hoey. Scrence Jotrinas. By W. Mattien Wi l'ams. 
Purtistia. By Cecil Power. | THe Story or THE Parts Sarton. By Theodore | A GENUINE British EARTHQUAKE. 
Htxnpoo Prirerims aND Livina Waters. By C., F. Child, FRFE-SWIMMING ROTIFERS. With 2 Iilustrations. 
Gordon Cumming. wT StrRanGe Frienp. By Julian Hawthorne. A CHAPTER ON MARINE DENUDATION. 
Tre “ Srianeur DES Accorps.” By James Mew. A YARN OF THE * PRESIDENT’ Frigate. By Archi- | THE GENTIANS OF THE ALPS, With 4 Illustrations. 
Bory anp Mix. By Dr. Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E, |, bald Forbes. : is THE PEDIGREE OF THE ELEPHANT, With 4 Illustra. 
Batzac’s Cane, By J. W. Sherer, 0.81 TRAVELLING IN Norway. By W. Mattien Williams. tions. 
cutee aie et loro geeky | Tue Appot’s Grave. By P. Grey Parke. A Live HERBARIUM. 
Screxcz Gossrr. By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S. | A SrenpER CLUE. By E. F. Spence. Notss on Microscopy, Botany, ZOOLOGY, GEOLOGY, 
Tasie TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. ! « THE WEARING OF THE GREEN.” By Basil. &e. 





The SAGACITY and MORALITY of PLANTS: a Sketch of the Life and Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom. By J. E. 
TAYLOR, F.L.S., &. With Coloured Frontispiece and 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, oloth extra, si 64. 


A SYNOPSIS of the BACTERIA and YEAST-FUNGI and ALLIED SPECIES. By Ww.B. Grove, B.A. With over 100 


Lilusti ation:, crown | Sro, cloth exten, 33 6d, (Immediately. 











The I ROYAL GUIDE ‘to the LONDON CHARITIES, 1884-5. By Herbert Fry. Crown 8v0, cloth, ‘1s 6d. [Immediately. 
WALFORD’ iS) COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, and HOUSE of ‘COMMONS for 1884. In 1 vol. 
c‘oth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


The SHILLING PEERAGE. New Edition for 1884. The SHILLING KNIGHTAGE. New Edition for 1884, 
The SHILLING BARONETAGE, New Edition for 1884, The SHILLING HOUSE of COMMONS, New Edition for 1884. 


ACADEMY NOTES, 1884. With 152 Fac-simile Sketches. Edited by Henry Blackburn. Is. 
GROSVENOR NOTES, 1884. With 78 Fac-simile Sketches. Edited by Henry Blackburn. “As. ~ 


The PARIS SALON, 1884, With | 300 Fac-simile Sketches. Edited by F. G. Dumas. | 3s. 
London: : CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W 
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